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Where Dependability Counts 


When the blaze is at its peak and every man and pump 
along the firelines are working at top speed, can you 
afford to have something happen to your hose? Effective 
fire provection depends too much upon having the water 
where and when i. is needed to gamble on inferior hose 
ai any t:me. 


You can trust good hose like Paragon or any of the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture. Fifty years of 
service on the wrold’s fire lines have established “Eureka” 
as the standard of fire hose service and dependability. 


Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. 


50 Church Street New York City 
BRANCHES 

Atlanta Chicago D>-llas Kansas City Philadelphia Portland 

Beston Columbus Deroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Syracuse 














Entered as 2nd-class matter at Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 1923, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879 




















INTERIOR VIEW OF INCINERATOR 


Collection and Incineration of Garbage 





How the Borough of Sewickley Solved the Problems of Garbage Removal and 
Incineration 


By JOHN C. HITESHEW, Borough Manager, 


HE Borough of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
7 is a residential suburb of about 5000 

population, situated on the 
bank of the Ohio River, 12 miles west of 
Pittsburgh. It has an area of about one 
square mile, with a taxable property valuation 
of $8,500,000. 


northern 


Prior to 1907, the garbage was hauled to 
the bank of a small run within the borough 
limits, where it was carefully washed and 


subsequently buried. This system, as can be 
readily seen, was far from satisfactory and 
the Borough Council took steps to relieve the 
Board of Health 
nection. 

A twelve ton incinerator was 
and erected in a_ suitable 


of their duties in this con- 


purchased 


two-story brick 


Sewickley, Penn. 
building on property purchased by the Coun- 
cil at one corner of the Borough on the 
Ohio River bank. Subsequent to this action, 
it was decided to purchase sufficient cans to 
accommodate all the and to ar- 
range for a system of collecting and incin- 
erating the garbage. 

As stated before, the first plant was built 
in 1907, and beginning about 1920 the in- 
cinerator began to show signs of wear, re- 
quiring each year greater repairs and re- 
placements and plans were made for the con- 
struction of a new plant to be built as soon 
as funds were available. Had the old plant 
been able to stand for a greater period of 
years it would have had to come down in the 
near future, as it was located on the pro- 


residences 
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posed new location of tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company through Sewickley. 

Work was started in July 1924 on the new 
plant, the site for which was located on the 
southern bank of the Ohio River about a third 
of a mile from the end of the Sewickley 





COLLECTION EQUIPMENT 


bridge, which crosses the river on a line from 
the center of the town. 


Unusual Site for Plant 

The site was unusual in that the property 
was about 700 feet in length and 55 feet wide 
at its widest point, with a heavy traffic county 
road on the upper side, and the four track 
system of the P. & L. E. railroad immediately 
below, with numerous indications of slides on 
the site itself as well as on the hillside above 
A difference in elevation of about twenty-five 
feet between the roadway and the railroad 
tracks was very satisfactory from the stand- 
point of a two-story building with the charg- 
ing floor level with the roadway and the fur- 
naces on the lower floor with plenty of light 
and air. 

Construction difficulties were numerous as 
can readily be seen, the roadside wall of ne- 
cessity being a retaining wall with drains 
along and through the building for under- 
drainage and four buttresses were necessary 
to support the wall on the lower side. 

It was decided to construct the furnaces in 
two units instead of one as in the old plant, 
as one unit was all that was needed at the 
present time, excepting in the peak season, 
the extra unit to provide for future growth 
and for use in case of repairs to the working 
unit. Two units of 15 tons in 24 hours each 
of the Morse-Boulger Destructor Co., were 
therefore built, the contract being let to this 
company for the destructors, complete build- 


ing and stack. The building is 27 by 37 feet, 
of brick construction, and fully equipped 
with a can washing rack, a 300 gallon hot 
water tank, coal bin with 12 ton capacity, 
toilet, immediately outside with septic tank 
and grease trap. The coal bin is’ small 
for the reason that we haul the coal direct 
from the mine with our own truck. The 
stack is 100 feet high and of radial brick con- 
struction. 

Owing io the cramped space, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in planning an en- 
trance for the garbage truck into the build- 
ing, a_ hillside location necessitating two 
ramps, one for entrance and one for exit on 
east and west sides of the building; using a 
front or roadside entrance would have inter- 
fered with heavy traffic on the county road in 
turning and backing into plant. We feel that 
this problem was satisfactorily solved by a 
20 by 22 foot reinforced concrete platform on 
the east end of the building, allowing the 
truck plenty of room to turn and back into 
the building to the charging hole. The lower 
part of the platform was enclosed and used 
as a storage room for new cans and supplies, 
also for housing the pump house (city water 
was not available) the well for which was 


drilled through a manhole in the platform 


after construction. For lighting the building 
and operating the automatic pump which with 
pressure tank ippli tl water for the 
r 





ae 





EXTERIOR VIEW 


washing of cans it was necessary to build a 
line from the Sewickley bridge. 
Change in Collection Methods 
At the old plant horses and special wagons 
were used for. collection, one team and two 
wagons being needed, the loaded wagon be- 
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ing left to have cans emptied into the furnace 
and cans to be washed, and an extra wagon to 
be filled with the clean cans ready for the 
next collection. With the new plant, how- 
ever, a two ton truck is used and with the 
two collectors and two plant men, cans are 
furnace, washed and placed 
again on the truck in 15 minutes, ready for 


emptied into 


the next collection. 
To supply the 
in use. The cans are made of galvanized 
iron, weigh 17% pounds when empty, and 
have a gallons. 
They are mad on the following specifi- 


Borough 2000 cans are now 


capacity of about eleven 
eations: 12% inches in diameter by 19% 
inches high, 20 gauge iron in body and bot- 
tom, 26 gauge tight fitting lid 14% inches deep, 
wrought iron hoops % inch by 1% inches 
shrunk around top and bottom, heavy drop 
handles 4% inches from top. All cans and 
lids must be thoroughly galvanized and be 
guaranteed against leakage. About 500 of 
these cans are purchased each year at a cost 
of $2.10 each. The cans are subjected to hard 
usage and our records show their life to be 
from three to four years. 


The cans are placed by the collectors in any 





location convenient for the householder, no 
cans being placed on sidewalk, street or al- 
ley for collection. The cans must of ne- 
cessity be comparatively small as in some 
instances the men have to carry two cans 
a distance of several hundred feet and very 
seldom less than fifty or seventy-five feet, 
while with the privately owned cans and on 
open wagon or truck the cans placed on the 
curb line require two men to lift them into 
the wagon or truck. A can twice the size 
could readily be handled. 
Rubbish Separate from Garbage 

Heretofore cans and bottles and a certain 
amount of rubbish had been placed in the 
garbage cans, but beginning with the op- 
eration of the new plant an ordinance was 
passed requiring all citizens to drain and 
wrap their garbage and place cans and bottles 
in separate receptacles which would be col- 
lected once a month by the street department 
Rubbish is collected separately also, 
in May, August and October. 

A special platform was built on the truck 
chassis, consisting of a flat bed or floor set 


forces. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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CONCENTRATED TRAFFIC 


The Relation of Traffic to the Wear of Pavements 





A Study of the Effect of Concentrated Traffic on a 


Pavement Under 


Normal Conditions 





By R. N. Simpson, Chief Engineer, Division of Public Service 


HE development of the motor vehicle 
- has revolutionized transportation meth- 

ods on streets and highways. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, practically all 
transportation was handled by steel tired ve- 
hicles. Now a traffic census will show that 99 
per cent or more of the transportation within 
our cities is handled on vehicles equipped with 
rubber tires. It is well to note, also, that, 
where formerly the vehicle was propelled by 
an exterior force; now it is self propelled by 
the thrust or grip of wheel against the pave- 
ment. 


The pavements of yesterday were built for 
wagons and buggies, while the pavements of 
today must be so constructed as to accommo- 
date, daily, the incessant stream of thousands 
of motor driven vehicles. Where formerly 


, Columbus, Ohio 


granite and boulders in congested areas and 
macadam or gravel in residential and outlying 
sections were satisfactory, now there are de- 
manded, as essential requisites, pavements that 
are smooth, noiseless and dustless. 


Change in Traffic Conditions 


The changed traffic conditions have created 
a real problem for all municipalities. Adequate 
pavements contribute largely to the comfort 
and welfare of our citizens. The demand for 
better roadways is incessant. The sums being 
invested are enormous, and it is well to pause 
and consider whether or not the pavements we 
are constructing will serve present and future 
traffic efficiently and economically. Engineers 
have been and are seeking new types of con- 
struction, and while this should not be dis- 
couraged, we must not lose sight of the fun- 
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damental principles that enter into the con- 
struction of pavements. 


The experience of municipal engineers dur- 
ing the past half century has taught us that 
there are certain fundamental requirements 
for a properly constructed pavement, and it is 
a remarkable fact that many city pavements 
constructed twenty-five years ago, in accord- 
ance with these fundamentals, are in good con- 
dition today, and carrying a traffic never 
dreamed of when built. These requirements 
may be stated as follows: 

1. A stable, well drained sub-base. 

2. A foundation strong enough to carry the 
loads to which it will be subjected. 

3. A smooth wearing surface to give adequate 
riding qualities and to protect the base from 
the action of the elements. 

The sub-base and foundation of a pavement 
should be constructed in such a way as to be 
a permanent investment. The wearing sur- 
face will wear under traffic and may deterior- 
ate from the action of the elements. It must 
be repaired from time to time and will ulti- 
mately be renewed. On some types the traffic 
is carried directly on the base and the placing 
of the wearing surface deferred for some years. 

Anyone in close touch with the maintenance 
of streets is aware that a large portion of the 
yardage of any type of pavement will give ade- 
quate service for a number of years before re- 
quiring any, and then only slight, repair. I 
am referring, of course, to pavements construct- 
ed in accordance with the fundamentals above 
stated. In the city with which the writer is 
connected, approximately 50 per cent of the 
yardage of brick and asphalt pavement reaches 
the age of ten years before any repairs are 
needed. Fifty per cent of the balance receives 
only slight repairs during the first ten years, 
and most of the expenditures are made on 2! 
per cent of the yardage. This should be true 
of pavements in most municipalities. So we 
know in a general way that the pavements 
subjected to the heaviest traffic are the ones 
which require extensive and continuous repair. 

Since the motor vehicle has come into such 
general use, however, there is a feeling among 
some engineers that our present day traffic 
does not wear the modern hard surface pave- 
ment. Such a conclusion is erroneous, and it 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss, briefly, 
the effect of modern traffic on the wearing sur- 
face of pavements as distinguished from the de- 
struction due to failures in base and sub-base. 

Unfortunately, there is very little data on 
this subject. Some experiments have been made 
by the Research Department of the Bureau of 
Public Roads at Washington. In the test of 


a concrete pavement the conclusion was reached 
that “Rubber tired traffic alone does not appre- 
ciably abrade the surface of a concrete pave- 
ment.” This test, however, did not represent 
the actual traffic conditions as found on roads 
and pavements. There is more or less dirt 
on most pavements, and the thrust exerted 
against a pavement in this condition by the 
wheels that propel the vehicle results in an ac- 
tion that in effect grinds away the surface. In 
congested areas there is also a variation of 
speed; a sudden stopping and starting of ve- 
hicles, all of which contributes to the wear. The 
result of this action from any one vehicle is 
infinitesimal, but when it is multiplied by sev- 
eral thousands per day or by millions over a 
period of years, the result is noticeable. 
Character of Traffic 

Now a word as to the character of traffic. 
Most of the blame for pavement failures is 
laid on the heavy motor vehicle. It is true 
that if a pavement has a weak base, the mod- 
ern truck will discover that fact. The truck 
has taught us, also, that the gravel or crushed 
stone base used so extensively in the con- 
struction of pavements in the closing years of 
the last century, is not suitable for twentieth 
century pavements. I do not believe, however, 
that the truck is entirely responsible for the 
wear of the surface of pavements. Traffic 
counts show that only about four or five per 
cent of the vehicles using our pavements are 
heavy trucks, and it seems to me a mistaken 
idea that such a small percentage of heavy ve- 
hicles is the cause of most of the wear. For 
the same reason, the wear on pavements can- 
not be attributed to steel tired vehicles, as less 
than one per cent of the traffic is of this type. 
It is rather the large number of vehicles. Just 
as the constant dripping of water will wear 
away stone, so the incessant stream of self- 
propelled vehicles will wear away any pave- 
ment surface. 

Effect of Speed 

The variation in the speed of vehicles is an 
important factor in the wear of pavements. 
If we disregard the effect of impact, it is doubt- 
ful whether a vehicle at higk speed has any 
more effect on a pavement than one at slow 
speed, but the sudden stopping and start- 
ing of vehicles does contribute largely to wear. 
When brakes are suddenly applied to a ve- 
hicle there is a suddenly increased force ex- 
erted on the pavement. The momentum of the 
vehicle must be resisted, and the result is a 
wear on the surface. The distortion in the 
surface of an asphalt pavement will be found 
at points where vehicles must of necessity slow 
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down or stop. It may also be noted that dis- 
tortion to bituminous surfaces is more fre- 
quently observed on the side of @ street where 
traffic goes down hill. 


Determination of Wear 

To determine the actual wear on pavements 
under actual traffic conditions, is a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. Any such determination must 
of necessity be carried on over a period of 
years, and unless the original thickness be 
known, the results would be unreliable. Bi- 
tuminous surfaces are compressed under traf- 
fic for a year or so at least after construction, 
and any reduction in thickness cannot be con- 
strued as a wear on the surface. The wear of 
concrete surfaces may be readily observed but 
is not easily measured. The section of Sheri- 
dan Road, north of Lincoln Park, Chicago, is 
an example of wear of concrete surface, under 
heavy traffic, and is very noticeable. The wear 
on brick surfaces can also be observed, and the 
amount of same more readily determined than 
on almost any other type. The original thick- 
is known and the reduction in thickness 
measured with some degree of accu- 
racy. The writer has had an opportunity, dur- 
ing the last few years, to observe and study 
the effect of traffic on the latter type, and the 
clearly the effect of 
hard surface pavements. 


ness 


can be 


results show excessive 


traffic on 


A Study Under Normal Conditions 
«The pavement on which this study has been 
made is an asphalt-filled brick pavement laid 
1915. The street on 
thoroughfare 
from the center of the business district to an 
outlying section of the city. The width of 
roadway between curbs is 46 feet and a double 
track street railway is located in the 
of same. The distance to curb is 
such that there is just room enough for a mov- 
ing vehicle to pass between a street car and 
a parked motor car. 
of Ohio, made of fire clay, with a 
small percentage of The size of the 
brick was 4 x 3 1-2 x 8 1-2 inches. The average 
of the results from the standard rattler tests 
showed a loss in weight of 17.43 per cent. Our 
experience shows and the tests indicated these 
bricks to be very satisfactory as a paving ma- 
terial. A traffic census taken in 1925 showed 
that the number of vehicles using this street 
daily was 17,350. Of this number about 16 per 
cent were commercial cars; one-fourth of which 
or 4 per cent of the total were heavy trucks. 
About two-thirds of 1 per cent were horse 
drawn vehicles, and the balance passenger cars. 


on ua concrete base in 


which it was laid is a leading 


center 


from track 


The brick was a product 
number 2 


shale. 


~this thoroughfare daily. 





1926 


The number of vehicles registered in the city 
during the year was 64,237. This means that 
27 per cent of the registered used 
A count made during 
the present shows a larger volume of 
daily traffic using this street, but approvi- 
mately the same percentage of registered ve- 
hicles. 
of registered vehicles has used this street daily 
in the past, the conclusion is reached that there 
has been an average daily traffic of 9300 ve- 
hicles on this street during the ten year period, 
On the basis of a 300 day year this would 
amount to a gross traffic of 27,900,000 vehicles 
or 13,950,000 in each direction. 


vehicles 


year 


If we assume that this same percentage 


For a considerable portion of the length of 
this improvement, the traffic is confined to a 
strip of pavement about eight feet in width on 
account of the presence of street cars and mo- 
tor cars parked at the curb. On one section, 
where there is no parking of cars, the traffic 
automatically spreads out over the entire width 
of the pavement from rail to curb. On the for- 
mer the traffic has worn the brick into well de- 
fined ruts, the the track being 
worn more than the other, due to the fact that 
travel wheel in the 
On the latter section the wear is 
very strip 
along the curb, where there is no wear. The 
photograph shows clearly the excessive wear 
traffic. 


one nearest 


some vehicles with one 
track area. 


uniform, excepting, of course, a 


on account of concentrated 


In making repairs to this pavement in 1925, 
it was found that in the 
ment that was badly rutted, many of the brick 
were only 2 9-16 inches thick, showing a wear 
of 1 In the section which showed 
uniform wear no repairs have been required. 
on some 
ement and the 


section of the pave- 


7-16 inches. 


To determine the wear on this sect 
brick were removed from the pay 
fact was disclosed that they had worn 7-16 of 
an inch from the same traffic: that is, 13,950,- 
We can conclude, therefore, that 


where concentrated, the wear on this pavement 


000 vehicles. 


per million vehicles has amounted to 0.103 inch 


and where not concentrated 0.0313 inch. 


It is also of interest to note the cost of main- 
terms of traffic. The of re- 
exclusive of the car track area, for the 
ten year period, was $3524.00 or 27.4 cents per 
square yard or cent per 
yard per million vehicles. If we 


cost 


tenance in 
pairs, 
approximately one 
were to as- 
sume the vehicles to average in weight one ton 
each, the could be 
per yard per million tons of 


expressed as 
traffic. 
Some repairs are being made during the pres- 

(Continued on 
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page 61) 
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Preparation for a Career in the Public Service 





Suggestions to Political Science~Students Contemplating Entering the Public 
Service 





By JoHN N. Epy, City Manager, Berkeley, Calif. 


ATHER frequently during the past three 
years young men and women, students 
in the department of Political Science 
at the University of California, have asked me 
this question: How can I best prepare for ad- 
ministrative public service, particularly in the 
field of city management? Without professing 
the ability to answer the question with any de- 
gree of finality or completeness, I set down the 
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following brief suggestions which, in the light 
of a not inconsiderable experience in public 


service, I deem pertinent. 
Open Mind 
Municipal government, and particularly mu- 
nicipal administration, is, and for years has 
been and probably always will be, in a state 
Public 


needs, and to a lesser degree to the wants, of 


of evolution. service caters to the 


people in the mass; and these needs and wants 
vary from place to place, and from time to 
time as the public intelligence and economic 
conditions give them new _ interpretations. 
One’s mind, therefore, must be open to the ex- 
periences of life as opportunity is afforded the 
university student to enjoy them. Moreover, 
there should be no premature decision as to 
what branch of non-technical public service the 
student shall enter. One may readily cast off 
an early day fondness for problems of taxa- 
tion, for instance, in favor of a later and more 
intense interest in social welfare. And again, 
it may easily happen that the continuous pub- 
lic contacts, so many of which are of a dis- 
agreeable nature, incident to responsible public 
administration, will prove distasteful, the stu- 
dent eventually finding his life’s work in other 
fields. 


There is, I am sure, a fine opportunity for 
useful and helpful endeavor and for personal 
success in municipal administration; but its 
exacting demands and attending conditions do 
not appeal to all and, what is equally signifi- 
cant, may not be met by all. 


Outside Reading 


The course of study and lectures prescribed 
by the university is the groundwork of your 
preparation for public service. No part of it 
is unimportant; it is more likely to be too 
narrow than too broad in scope and content. 
tegular studies should be supplemented by 
outside reading of two kinds: The one to 
broaden your general knowledge, and the other 
to put you in touch with the specific problems 
of municipal government and their proposed 
solutions. For this latter, one should have 
access to annual municipal reports, publica- 
tions of bureaus of municipal research and such 
periodicals as the National Municipal Review, 
the American City, and Public Management. 
It is too often true, I think, that we adopt 
a current reading program years later than 
we should. The student of politica] science 
should subscribe for at least two periodicals 
of the kind above suggested. Their perusal 
will require but a few hours each month and 
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will serve as a refreshing and stimulating men- 
tal diversion. 


Observation and Inquiry 

I am at a loss to understand why young men 
and women, avowedly interested in govern- 
ment and public administration, do not more 
often improve their opportunities to study gov- 
ernment and public service in action. The 
seminars you attend are helpful, of course; but 
every moment of your university life you are 
in contact with the activities that represent 
a great laboratory of experiment and obser- 
vation. You cannot walk from home or dor- 
mitory to classroom without having that which 
we call public business literally forced upon 
your attention. 

(a) A fire engine passes you on the street, 
speeding to the scene of a potential conflagra- 
tion. You heard no alarm; how do the fire- 
men know the location and seriousness of the 
fire? How many units or companies of fire de- 
fense are there in the city, and under what con- 
ditions will each respond to an alarm? Per- 
haps the fire is in a high value business dis- 
trict: Do you know that as equipment leaves 
its headquarters nearest the location of the 
fire, other equipment moves from its more re- 
mote station to that vacated by the apparatus 
engaged in combatting the flames? What 
causes most of the fires? What do they cost 
us in actual loss and in defense against them? 
How are firemen selected and trained, and by 
whom? Not uninteresting, I think, is this line 
of inquiry, following so logically the thought- 
ful observation of an every-day scene. Fire- 
fighting is one phase of government in actual- 
ity; one of the human, practical elements of 
public service. 

(b) It is early evening and as you leave the 
library and the campus you note the inter- 
mittent flashing of a red-globed light 
pended above the street intersection two blocks 
away. On and off it flashes, with regular pul- 
sations counting five; then a pause and then 
three flashes. And then a repitition of the 
signal 5-3, 5-3, until the soft red light finally 
fades out and remains dark. Well, you say, 
what of it? Is there anything here that relates 
to the workings of government? Is there in 
this incident a clue to applied political science? 

Let us see. In blocks from 
your campus, at a combination desk and switch- 
board sits a police sergeant. In an adjoining 
room lined with filing cases two expert pa- 
trolman clerks, in uniform and ready for emer- 
gency duty outside, are busy typing and filing 
police reports, some of which are of local origin 
but many of which come from distant points 


sus- 


an office some 
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by air mail, by telephone, by telegraph, or by 
radio. Throughout the city eight officers pilot 
their automobiles quietly about the districts 
assigned them, alert and watchful, observing 
everything, and with their glances always 
searching out the locations of the overhead 
alarm flash lights. 

The bell at the sergeant’s desk rings and 
from the brief telephone conversation which 
follows he ascertains that a burglary has been 
committed in a remote residential section of 
the city. Instantly he flashes the signal “5-3, 
5-3,” which is the code for the officer whose 
tour of duty includes the scene of the crime. 
In another moment or two, the officer has 
called in on a police telephone and is speeding 
to the relief of the householder. At the same 
time other officers, responding to the alarm 
signals sent out by the sergeant, are being told 
essential details of the case and are receiving 
instruction to guard avenues of escape. Twenty 
minutes later, a car drives into the yard at the 
police headquarters, and a lone officer leads 
into the station a sorry-looking individual who 
with a weak show of bravado assures the ser- 
geant that if he’d had another three minutes 
he’d have finished the job and been on his way 
with the “swag.” The offender is booked, fin- 
ger-printed, locked up and, with the aid of the 
record system, is identified. The patrolmen 
clerks resume their typing; the sergeant re- 
turns to his place at his desk to assure an in- 
quiring feminine voice on the telephone that 
if the neighbor’s dog continues to annoy with 
his barking, the department will gladly use 
its good offices to the end that peace and quiet 
may once more prevail. 

Intelligence, ideals and science organized for 
the protection of life and property, for the 
service of a community; functioning quietly 
and smoothly and effectively. Municipal gov- 
ernment in dramatic action, always under our 
observation. Let the student answer: Is there 
opportunity here for helpful information upon 
the subject of his special interest? 

(c) As you cross the street at the campus 
gate, your way is blocked by an open trench 
flanked by a _ barricade the legend 
“Street Closed.”” Perhaps your mental reaction 
is but the usual one, wondering why someone 
always vuts up a “Street Closed” sign when, 
from the length and width of the trench you 
see, most of it is “open.” But there is merit in 
Who is digging into this 
street and what underground service or utility 
is being installed? Where 
Is it 
Can public utilities open 
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deeper reflection. 


Is it a water main? 
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trenches in the street at will; and if so, who 
pays the bill and supervises the work? What 
utilities does a city need and how are they 
financed and regulated? Under such inquiry 
there appears before us a picture of snow 
capped mountains and deep canyons with a 
great dam of concrete holding back the water 
of a rushing stream, forming a lake of pure, 
clear water; of enormous steel conduits bring- 
ing this primary need of man great distances 
to smaller reservoirs; of the net work of iron 
pipes laid in gridiron fashion under ground to 
supply every home and industry of the city. 
It is a picture of engineering skill and vision; 
of the ingenuity and courage of expert build- 
ers; of the faith of financiers and of the 
sweaty labor of men, that life in the mass may 
be more safe and wholesome. Public service 
exemplified and idealized; again government in 
action. 

Of no less vital significance or dramatic po- 
tentiality is the work of the agencies con- 
cerned with public health, that phase of public 
administration which has matched medical 
science against mass ignorance and _ indiffer- 
ence, and won. Or the equally human activi- 
ties relating to social welfare and relief. All 
these are present in our every day life, a bound- 
less opportunity for study and understanding 
by those who would know the practice of po- 
litical science. 

There are yet other possibilities for the stu- 
dent to learn the facts of municipal govern- 
ment. The city council meets at least fifty 
times each year. During the course of four 
years university residence, no less than two 
hundred sessions of the local legislative body 
are held. Here is a fine field for observation. 
Councilmanic procedure can be studied and 
analyzed; the relation between the legislative 
and administrative sections of city government 
is at once apparent. If one’s interest is in 
the city manager plan of municipal govern- 
ment, the manner of its functioning is observ- 
able at formal council meetings. And, finally, 
there is the opportunity to see constituencies 
in action for and against projects of public con- 
cern, to watch the play of human emotions, to 
learn something of the psychology of people in 
groups. Students of government should, I 
think, attend at least ten council meetings in 
the last year of their college work; and they 
should attend an equal number of informal pub- 
lic gatherings where several hundred persons 
are assembled and where, as in no other way, 
they can learn how people are wont to make 
known their needs and their desires, their 
likes—and their dislikes. The experience is 
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most valuable. I wonder that professors do 
not require it for credit in their courses. 
Learn Shorthand and Typing 

Looking ahead to graduation and the actual 
beginning of one’s experience in municipal 
management, it is well to know this: No city 
government, regardless of its size or seeming 
wealth, can afford to have non-producing people 
on its payrolls. The more efficient the govern- 
ment, the more insistent is it that there shall 
be no employment of unnecessary personnel; 
and the more desirable is it as a place for the 
young person to work and learn. Perhaps the 
best position in a city manager city for the 
inexperienced to learn the details of municipal 
administration is that of secretary to the city 
manager. Other helpful locations are in the 
offices of the city clerk, purchasing agent, audi- 
tor or comptroller. The first requirement of 
subordinate positions in these offices is a 
knowledge of shorthand and typing. 

It appears that the political science graduate 
will do well to equip himself to do acceptably 
the work of a stenographer, with assurance 
that, because of the more frequent vacancies, 
he can more readily enter the municipal serv- 
ice in such capacity. Once in the organization, 
his progress upward to positions of greater op- 
portunity for learning, and finally, of greater 
responsibility and remuneration, is largely a 
matter of his own interest and ability; for ev- 
ery conscientious public executive is constantly 
searching for men and women with the char- 
acter, personality and experience to carry in- 
creased responsibility. Persons already in the 
organization usually have a better chance of 
securing advanced positions than do those of 
equal qualifications outside the service. My 
point is that to get a foothold with the munici- 
pal government one must be able to do some 
essential thing. For the young persons just 
out of college, stenography is perhaps the most 
helpful accomplishment. 

Summer Work 

Most college men work during vacations and 
all men who plan to enter public service should 
do so. This summer need not be in a depart- 
ment of municipal government, but should be 
preferably with some business or industry of 
magnitude where one is subject to the rather 
strict discipline of large scale private enter- 
prise. Do not seek white-collar positions for 
these vacation experiences, but endeavor rather 
to fill a hard job where you will be in the 
midst of activities. Observe the manner of 
doing everything, even the most trivial things, 
for from such knowledge and such discipline 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Training of Burgomasters and Profes- 
sional Town-Councilors 





A Description of the Educational and Technical 


Qualifications Required for 


Entrance Into the Public Service in Germany 





By Dr. Luppe, Chief Burgomaster, 


INCE each of the seventeen states of Ger- 
many has its municipal code, the 
requirements of the burgomaster and the 
town-councilor (Berufsstadtrat) 
are not uniform. Generally speaking a specific 
training is not required by law; it is only in 
the three Hanse towns that we find a tradi- 
tional requirement that a certain number of 
senators must be fully trained lawyers. 
cently the requirement has often been made 
that in cities of a certain size (having a popu- 
lation of at least 15,000 or 25,000 inhabitants) 
the burgomaster or professional 
councilor must be a jurist; in the smaller com- 
munities, the Boro-official or the accountant 
must have passed the examination, in some 
-ases, for the intermediate administrative serv- 
ice, if the burgomaster has not done so him- 
self. In cities of 10,000 inhabitants, the office 
of town-councilor and of burgomaster was, un- 
til about 1900, the monopoly of the lawyers. 
Later, the technologists (elevated and subway 
engineers, directors of municipal works and of 
traffic management) frequently won the same 
right; later also the town-councilors and school 
inspectors, in statisticians 
and other men trained in the field of economics 
came into leading positions, as well as capable 
intermediate officials and, after the Revolu- 
tion, trade-union officials and others who had 
not been trained in the communal administra- 
tive service (at times also women) were often 
elected burgomasters and city-councilors. Nev- 
ertheless, at the present time, the lawyers pre- 
dominate. Next to them, a certain number of 
engineers and schoolmen are considered essen- 
tial to the service; the other groups are still 
in the minority and even the economists, 
trained in the schools of administration, and 
few intermediate officials have been able to 
get positions as burgomasters or as profes- 
sional town-councilors except in smaller com- 
munities. 
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As far as the training and practical edu- 
cation of the jurists is considered, a number 
of states require the same education for jurists 
and for higher administrative officers. Others, 


Niirnberg, Germany 

particularly Prussia, have training 
for the legal service and for the administra. 
tive service. 


separate 
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correspondingly, only a few states, (particu- 
larly Bavaria) requiring a practical appren- 
ticeship in communal administration. This re- 


quirement is notably absent in the training of 
jurists in Prussia, who get their training only 
in the offices of attor- 
neys. The informative occupation in communes 
includes, for the 


law-courts and in the 


most part, attendance at 
meetings, elaboration of particular problems, 


and a study of the organization and office-rou- 
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tine. Finally comes the second civil service 
examination which entitles the individual either 
to a judgeship or to a position in the higher 
civil service, or to both in cases of identical 
preparatory training. While only the passing 
of the second civil service examination entitles 
the candidate to the judgeship, individuals who 
have had other academic training (technical, 
economic) are everywhere admitted to the 
higher administrative service; so also men 
from the intermediate service or those trained 
through practical experience attain positions 
which are sometimes of a political nature. 
Course of Training 

The normal course of training for persons 
who have passed the second civil service exam- 
ination and who wish to enter the communal 
administration is to enter the municipal admin- 
istration in the capacity of a legal investiga- 
tor in order to act as legal assistant to a bur- 
gomaster or town-councilor, without pay, and 
thus to work themselves into the practical ad- 
ministration. The normal course is then to 
secure the position as “Magistratsassessor” 
(syndic, legal counsel or the like) in a greater 
or intermediate administration; activity here 
consists in fully representing the city councilor 
in his regular business, presiding over the spe- 
cial courts and arbitration committees for labor 
disputes, and directing individual business de- 
partments. From this position election as a 
salaried town-councilor or burgomaster usually 
follows. Often, however, attorneys, judges 
and administrative officers are elected to such 
positions without this communal preparatory 
training. This is also true of engineers, physi- 
cians, educators, who are elected as town-coun- 
cilors; a considerable proportion of these were 
previously engaged in communal activity. Th- 
engineers who become town-councilors have 
regularly passed the second civil service exami- 
nation in a school of technology. It rarely 
occurs that these have been engaged in infor- 
mative apprenticeship in a communal admin- 
istration before their appointment in the com- 
munal service as builders, engineers, etc. They 
enter the municipal administration directly 
from the school of technology or from the prac- 
tice of their profession and must gain a knowl- 
edge of the communal administration through 
actual experience. In the case of physicians, 
experience as municipal doctor or social service 
physician is the regular preliminary step, and 
in the case of educators the preliminary step 
is the position of school principal or inspector. 

Practical Experience Necessary 

There can therefore be no question of a 

Systematic special preparatory training of 


those who advance normally in communal ad- 
ministration; the technical knowledge of ad- 
ministrative law and of municipal administra- 
tive problems must be gained almost wholly 
by practical experience. This is undoubtedly 
a weak point, since the study and the practical 
training up to the civil-service examination af- 
fords not even the introduction to and the 
economic connection of the communal adminis- 
tration, and especially no thorough acquain- 
tance with communal administrative law, ad- 
ministrative problems of organization as well 
as the large fields of social service, of the edu- 
cational system and of scientific management. 
The establishment of schools of public admin- 
istration (in Berlin, Dusseldorf, Konigsberg, 
etc.) and of continuation courses in connection 
with the universities was therefore an urgent 
matter. The former are to afford to jurists, 
technologists, etc., the supplementary training 
for the administrative field, particularly of the 
commune, and at the same time to make the 
higher and leading positions in administration 
accessible to those university students trained 
in economic fields and to qualified officials of 
the intermediate service. The latter way will 
lead only a limited number of candidates to 
the position of burgomaster and town-councilor 
even in the future, since a completed legal or 
technical training will always be indispensable 
to a part of the directing officials, and the legal 
positions will always be a valuable foundation 
in administrative work, especially when it is 
supplemented by a study of economics and ad- 
ministrative law. In this way association with 
persons of different training will be able to 
accomplish a very desirable enrichment and 
versatility in the managing administrative 
body. 


”*™ 
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New Quarters for Graybar 

Larger and more spacious quarters for the 
Detroit branch of the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany will be opened November 15th, according 
to an announcement from the New York execu- 
tive offices of the company. The new Detroit 
distributing branch, consisting of a three story 
fireproof concrete structure designed to Gray- 
bar plans, will be located at 55 West Canfield 
street. There will be available in the new 
building 35,000 square fet of space compared 
with 21,000 square feet in the present quar- 
ters. 





The move, according to A. R. Maynard, man- 
ager of the Detroit house, is in conformity 
with the general policy of his company in es- 
tablishing larger distributing branches in cities 
where distributing needs justify expansion. 
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The Control of Urban Development 





A Study of the Character of Improvements in Newly Developed Tracts 





By JOSEPH F. Base, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., Executive Secretary, 
Duluth Builders’ Exchange, Duluth, Minn. 





This is the fourth and last of a series 
of articles on this subject, the material for 
which was collected by the author for his 
thesis for the degree of Master of Science 
in Public Administration from the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 











The following tables may be of interest in 
showing the mileage of the various width 
streets which were laid out in the two groups 


of subdivisions mentioned in the November 
article. 
Table I 
Street Mileage in 18 Subdivisions Recorded during 1924 
(Total Acreage — 343) 
Width Total Per Cent 
of of 
Street Mileage Total 
15 Ft. 0.025 0.2 
25 ” 0.093 0.9 
— 0.061 0.5 
50 ” 1.642 14.2 
— 8.627 74.7 
66 ” 0.171 1.5 
so |” 0.644 5.6 
100 "’ 0.276 2.4 
Totals 11.539 100.0 
Table Il 
Street Mileage in 6 Subdivisions 
Recorded during 1917-23 
(Total Acreage $13) 
Width Total Per Cent 
of of 
Street Mileage Total 
50 Ft. 5.880 58.5 
_— 2.980 29.7 
66 ” 0.193 1.9 
ls 0.252 2.5 
80 6«(|” 0.299 3.0 
82%, " 0.117 1.2 
100 ” 0.123 1.2 
— = 0.062 0.6 
140 ” 0.144 1.4 
Totals 10.050 100.0 
Table III 
Similar Width Streets Compared 
Width Per Cent Per Cent 
of Table Table 
Street I II 
50 Ft. 58.5 14.2 


60 ” 29.7 74.7 
66 ” 1.9 1.5 
> * 3.0 5.6 
100 ” 1.2 24 


Table I shows the mileage of the different 
widths of streets in the 18 tracts recorded 
during 1924, the total mileage of all widths 
being 11.54 or 0.0337 mile per gross acre sub- 
divided. It will be seen that by far the highest 
percentage of the total mileage was in 60 ft. 
streets, then in 50 ft., 80 ft., 100 ft., and 66 ft. 
respectively. Only 1.6 per cent of the total 
mileage was in streets less than 50 ft. wide. 

Table II represents similar data as in Table 
I but for the six large tracts studied. The to- 
tal mileage of all widths in the total gross 
area of 313 acres being 10.05 or 0.0321 mile 
per gross acre subdivided. The greatest per- 
centage (58.5) was in 50 ft. streets, and next 
(29.7) in 60 ft., then 80 ft., 70 ft., 66 ft., 100 
ft., 82 1-2 ft., 140 ft. and 110 ft., respectively. 
It is significant to note that the total mileage 
was for widths 50 ft. or over. 

Table III indicates the comparative percent- 
ages of the total street mileage for similar 
widths in the two groups of subdivisions. It 
is interesting to note in this comparison that 
the sum of the mileage per cents of 50 ft. and 
60 ft. streets is practically the same in both 
cases, being 88.2 in Table I and 88.9 in Table 
II, indicating a preponderance of the total 
streets being laid out in these two widths. In 
this connection it may be well to note that the 
revised regulations of the City Planning Com- 
mission of provides for a mini- 
mum street width of 60 feet. 

In all of the 24 tracts investigated except 
one, the subdivision into blocks and lots fitted 
the local topography, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the layout 
adapted to any comprehensive metropolitan 
plan, for such does not exist. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how these numerous, relatively 


was also best 


small areas scattered over a wide area have 
or ever will have, any relation to each other 
or to any definite plan unless the plan is made 
to fit them. 

Of the total gross area in the 18 tracts de- 
veloped in 1924, about 5.5 acres were unsuited 
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for subdivision purposes due either to not be- 
ing adjusted to the topography or to lots 
being traversed by a meandering brook. This 
amounts to about 1.6 per cent of the total 
gross area. 

A factor to be commended is the relatively 
large lot dimensions. In only one case of the 
24 did the normal lot frontage fall below 40 
ft. it being 35 ft. wide. In 21 of the 24, 
the normal width was 50 ft. or over. 

Following are brief notes on the character 
of the improvements in each of the 24 tracts 
studied and on 8 additional ones not included 
in the tabulation shown in Exhibit 5. Average 
prices for the normal lot sizes are also given 
wherever such information was obtainable. 

No. 1 

No improvements. 

No prices available. 
No. 2 

No improvements. 

No prices available. 
No. 3 

No improvements. 

No prices available. 
No. 4 

No improvements. 

No prices available. 
No. 5 

No improvements. 

Prices range from $300 to $500 per lot. 

No. 6 

Trees planted. 

Electricity available. 

Prices range from $100 to $500 per lot, normal 
size 40 ft. x 120 ft. 
No. 7 

No improvements. 

No prices obtained. 
No. & 

Cinder roads. 

Concrete sidewalks. 

Trees planted. 

Water. 

Prices range from $650 to $725 per lot. 
No. 9. 
Graded Streets, cinder surfaced. 

Prices range from $450 to $700 per lot. 
No. 10 

No improvements. 

Prices range from $100 to $300 per lot, size 110 

ft. x 371 ft. 
No. 11 

Street lights. 

Electric service available. 

Storm drains. 

Water. 

Cinder roads 

Concrete sidewalks. 

Trees planted. 

Prices range from $400 to $800 per lot, normal 

size 40 ft. x 107 ft. 
No. 12 

All improvements including paved streets. 

Prices range from $4,500 to $9,500 per lot. 
No. 13 


Cinder roads 
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Street lights. 

Concrete curbs and gutters. 

Concrete sidewalks. 

Gas and electric service available. 

Water 

Prices range from $500 to $1,500 per lot, normal 
size 45 ft. x 120 ft. 


No. 14 


Cinder roads. 

Water. 

Electricity available. 

Prices range from $200 to $700 per lot, normal 
size 40 ft. x 120 ft. 


No. 15 


Crushed stone roads. 

Concrete sidewalks. 

Water. 

Sewers. 

Electricity and gas service available. 

Trees planted. 

Average price about $2,500 per lot, normal size 
about 60 ft. x 190 ft. 


No. 16 


Streets graded and surfaced with crushed stone. 
Concrete sidewalks. 

Street lights. 

Trees planted. 

Prices range from $1000 to $1250 per lot, normal 
size 60 ft. x 150 ft. to 190 ft. 


No. 17 


No data on improvements obtained. 
Prices range from $600 to $2500 per lot. 


No. 18 


No improvements. 
No prices obtained. 


No. 19 


Some streets paved. 

Water in some streets. 

Trees planted and full grown. 

Prices of a number of lots available with above 

improvements, $500, size 40 ft. x 182 ft. 
No. 20 

No data on improvements obtained. 

Prices range from $1200 to $6000 per lot. 
No. 21 

Crushed stone roads. 

Concrete sidewalks and crosswalks. 

Sewers. 

Water. 

Electric and gas service available. 

Trees planted. 

Prices range from $1000 to $2000 per lot. 
No. 22 

No improvements. 

No prices obtained. 





No. 23 
No data obtained as to improvements or prices. 
No. 24 


No data obtained as to improvements. 
Prices range from $1400 to $1500 per lot. 
No. 25 
No data obtained as to improvements. 
Prices range from $1000 to $4500 per lot. 
No. 26 
In some sections, crushed stone roads, and trees 
are the only improvements. 
Here the price ranges from $800 to $1000 per lot 
100 ft. x 200 ft. 
In other sections: 
Crushed stone roads. 


Concrete sidewalks. 
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Sewers. 
Water. 
Gas and electric service available. 
Street lights. 
Trees planted. 
Shrubbery in road parkway. 
Prices range from $2400 to $3200 per lot 100 ft. 
x 270 ft. 
No. 27 
Macadam roads 
Concrete sidewalks 
Water. 


Gas and electric service. 


Trees planted. Portion of area wooded. 


Prices range from $1200 to $3500 per lot. 
No. 28 

No data on improvements or prices obtained. 
No. 29 

No data on improvements or prices obtained. 
No. 30 

No improvements. 

Prices range from $100 to $200 per lot. 
No. 31 

No data on improvements or prices obtained. 
No. 32 

No improvements. 

No data on prices obtained. 


In contrast with the study of about one 
square mile of recently subdivided areas as 
shown in Exhibit 5, an investigation was made 
of an equal area in an older and built-up sec- 
tion of where the character of 
the residences is about of medium grade. The 
boundaries of this area are shown on Exhibit 6 
by the broken white line. 

Following is listed the several public schools 
in this area, giving in each instance the net 
area in acres of play space about the building: 


Public School (S. W. corner of S. 
Salina and W. Colvin) 0.95 Acre 
Public School (S. E. corner of W. 
Newell and Cannon) 0.70 ” 
Jr. High School (West of Mid- 
land between West Brighton and W. La- 
fayette) 8.04 
Total 9.69 acres 


The acreage in parks, playgrounds, and other 


open spaces lying within this area are as 
follows: 
Park (of which about 10 acres is in play- 
ground area) 23.50 acres 
Park (at Midland and West Castle) 0.14 
Park (E. Kennedy and Baker Avenue 0.29 
Playground (East of Kenmore Avenue be- 
tween Newell and West Ostrander 7.77 
City land (along east side of Creek) 6.45 
Total 38.15 acres 
Plus net school ground areas 9.69 acres 


Grand total in parks, playgrounds and open 


spaces 47.84 acres 
This amounts to about 6.7 per cent of the 


gross area under consideration, or about one- 
half of the usual average amount recommended 
to be set aside for such purposes. 

The for the width 


street mileage various 
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streets is shown in the following table. 
Table IV 
Street Mileage in Built-up “Square Mile” Area 
(Total area — 714 acres 1.116 sq. mi.) 

Width of Per Cent Area in 
Street Mileage of total Acres 
in Ft. Mileage 
18 0.094 0.44 0.203 
20 0.085 0.40 0.206 
25 0.110 0.52 0.333 
33 0.337 1.58 1.348 
38 0.091 0.43 0.418 
40 0.125 0.60 0.606 
50 7.830 36.79 47.560 
55 0.189 0.89 1.262 
60 3.695 17.34 26.850 
66 8.512 39.90 68.020 
72 0.169 0.80 1.474 
140 0.066 0.31 1.028 
Totals 21.303 100.00 149.308 


The percentage of the gross area in streets, 
exclusive of the amount for parks, playgrounds 
and open spaces is as follows: 


Gross area of “Square Mile” tract 714.0 acres 
Less area in parks, playgrounds, etc. 478 ” 
Net subdivided area 666.2 acres 

Totai area in streets 149.3 acres 
Percentage of nét subdivided area in streets: 

149.3 

22.6 
666.2 


This amount is considerably less than is 
now commonly recommended to be so provided 
although it agrees quite favorably with the 
percentage in the total of the 1924 subdivi- 
sions (24.2) studied and in the total of the 
six larger tracts (22.4) recorded in 1917 to 
1923. 

Considering the street mileage, we find that, 
regardless of width, there is: 

21.303 

= 0.0298 mile per gross acre. 

714 

Based on the area remaining after deducting 
parks, playgrounds, etc., there is: 

21.303 

——— = 0.032 mile per subdivided acre. 

666.2 

This latter figure checks exactly with the 
mileage per acre in the six large tracts, the 
data for which are shown in Table II and it 
approximates closely the figure (0.0337) de- 
rived from the 1924 subdivision, the street 
mileage for which is shown in Table I. 

The apparently high percentage of 66 ft. 
streets may be accounted for by the fact that 
the area is an old section (shown as “built-up” 
area in 1890 on Exhibit 3) laid out at a time 
when it was customary to make streets largely 
“1 chain” or “4 rods” in width. However, if 
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the percentages for the streets 50 ft. and over 
are added, there is obtained a total of 96.03 
as compared with 98.4 in Table I and 100.0 
in Table II. 


It may be concluded from the foregoing 
data that as to street areas, a ae 
fared well, but as to provisions for parks, play- 
grounds and other open spaces, it has fallen 
short, not only in the past but, likewise, in 
the new developments. Especially is this true 
of playground areas. Large playgrounds in 
the few principal parks will not suffice to 
answer, for it has been recently demonstrated 
that the majority of children will not walk 
more than one-quarter of a mile to a play- 
ground. There should be more smaller areas 
equally distributed rather than a few large 
tracts centrally located. By actual count of 
a large number of children, made recently at 
Detroit, Michigan, it was found that 52.63 per 
cent travel less than 2 or 3 blocks to a play- 
ground. 

Control regulations should provide for the 
establishment of a small area in 
sub-division, or several small playfields, where 
the tract is extensive. Mr. C. E. Brewer, Com- 
missioner of Recreation, Detroit, has advocated 
that every new subdivision should have, at 
least, a 2-acre playground for every 160 acres 
of land subdivided and so located that they 
are only a few blocks apart, much closer than 
has been the custom previously. If more 
than 2 or 3 blocks apart (assuming 10 blocks 
to the mile) it has been shown that more than 
65 per cent of the children will not attend 
them. (C. E. Brewer, Detroit). 

Street parkways and planting strips should 
also be encouraged in new subdivisions. The 
central parkway, dividing the traffic into two 
separate roadways is to be advocated on all 
main thoroughfares and through streets 
those contemplated as through streets in the 
future. This provision makes it possible at 
any future time, should traffic conditions war- 
rant, to widen the roadway without encroach- 
ment upon private property, thereby saving 
the trouble and cost of purchase and condem- 
nation of added right-of-way. 


every new 


or 


Building lines, (sometimes termed “front 
yard” lines) should be established for all 
streets. All subdivision plats should be re- 


quired to show the “set back” distances to 
the building lines on every street in the sub- 
divided area. 

In connection with the zoning of the metro- 
politan area, regulations to limit the density 
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should 


of population acre be provided. 
This may be accomplished either by providing 
for a minimum number of square feet of lot 
area per family or by limiting the number of 
families per acre, which is the same thing. 
Different provisions would, of course, neces- 
sarily be made for the different character of 
the residential districts the various 
“use districts.” Regulations for limiting the 
density of population important as 
controlling the physical features of the sub- 
and each and _ builder 
should be made to conform to the standards. 


per 


and for 


are 


as 


divisions developer 
Provisions for Building Control 

The building code should be made operative 
over the entire metropolitan area. Types of 
buildings should be regulated to conform to 
provisions of the zoning legislation. 

Types of buildings to suit the character of 
the districts in which 


they be 


are to con- 
structed should be provided for but the re- 
quirements for the protection of the health, 
safety, and morals of the community should 


be stringent. To lower the standards in cer- 
tain districts so as to make home ownership 
both desirable and possible for the average 


in industrial 


wage earner an section is not 
to be recommended. Certain minimum re- 
quirements for lot area per family, height, 


light, ventilation, sanitary provisions, fire safe- 
ness, etc., must be enforced. 
of the chief purposes of zoning and planning 
to protect the health, life and comfort of the 
people by controlling the type and manner of 
construction of their dwellings as well as the 
manner of developing the land upon which they 
are built. 

Provisions for city development should not 
stop with the 
grounds, open 
general 


provisions for parks, play- 
street parkways, and 
beautification, but should con- 
tribute to the improvement in the architee- 
tural treatment of the buildings as well. The 
public should be educated or persuaded into 
a recognition of better appearance and con- 
struction whether it be a single family resi- 
dence, apartment, neighborhood store or cen- 


spaces, 
area 


tral business block. Civic beauty should be 
the public pride for: 

“We are all blind until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making, 

If it does not make the man 

Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

We build the world in vain 

Unless the builder also grows!” 

Edwin Markham. 
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Summary and Suggestions 
Control Organization. 


Duties of Organization in Studying Regional Area 


1. 


to 


~~ 


10. 


Control 


1. 


- wre 


mm 


~ 


adh dt 


= 


13. 


Continuous study of problems of regional planning 
and zoning and regulation of development of new 
areas. 

Determination of boundaries of regional area by 
scientific study rather than arbitrary decision. 
Physical study of regional area with view to de- 
termining natural resources. 

Topographical survey and map of entire area. Es- 
tablishment of reference elevations to official Da- 
tum. 

Preparation of regional 
areas reserved 
open spaces, 
and (4). 
Preparation of plans for comprehensive system 
of drainage, sewerage and water supply for the 
entire regional area. 

Re-establishment of principal land lines by official 
survey for purpose of accurate horizontal control. 
Prepare plans for aesthetic treatment of public 
lands, such as parks, playgrounds and other open 
spaces, and in major streets of the regional area. 
Coordinate the regional plan of streets and de- 
velopment control with zoning legislation and 
building code provisions. 

Prepare and enforce regulations 
velopments. 

Regulations. 

The Survey and Plat 
Establish definite rules for survey methods in the 
field 
All surveys to be “tied in” to official land lines. 
All surveys to be closed by method of latitudes and 
departures. 

All points to be accurately 
marked in the field. 

Surveyors’ certificate to include metes and bounds 
description of tract surveyed.. 

Plat to be prepared from actual survey notes and 
certified thereto. 

Plat to have owner's certificate. 

Plat to have Regional Commissioners’ 
and certificate before recording. 

Plat to have certificate of filing for record with 
County Clerk. 

Procedure in Subdivision Control 
Preparation of tentative subdivision plat from ac- 
tual survey, showing adjustments to contours of 
local area; also to the regional plans for streets, 
drainage, sewerage, water, etc. 

After suggestions of Commission, plat to be finally 
prepared and submitted together with profiles. 
Plat to be finally examined by Regional Planning 
Engineer and approved and signed by the Com- 
mission. 

Plat to be filed for record in the office of the 
County Clerk and certified thereto. 


street plan showing also 
for parks, playgrounds and other 
based on knowledge gained from (3) 


for future de- 


and permanently 


Approval, 


Recommended Regulations for Subdivision Control 


Subdivision to be adjusted to topography. 

To fit major street plan of regional area. 

Widths of major streets to conform to widths on 
regional plan. 

Minimum widths of minor streets to be 
Alleys, where permitted shall 
width of 20 ft. 
Setback lines to be 


50 ft. 
have a minimum 


shown on all plats indicating 
distance from street line to building line; from 
alley line to building line. 
Provide minimum “side yard” 
side and corner lots. 

Provide for maximum block 
walks where length 
(Length 1000 ft., 
750 ft.) 

Provide for approximate 
be about 250 ft.) 

Lots to be rectangular wherever possible and to 
have a minimum width of 50 ft. and minimum 
depth of 120 ft. (6900 sq. ft.) Corner lots to have 
extra width to provide for building line set back 
on side street. 

Profiles of streets, showing present and 
grades to be submitted with plat. 
of maximum gradient for streets. 
Plans and profiles of all drainage, sewerage, and 
water lines to be prepared, serving all lots, and 
be submitted with plat. Work may be 
subdivider according to city 
Requirement of setting aside at 


restrictions for in- 


lengths and cross 
is over a specified minimum. 
cross walks wherever more than 


block widths. (Width to 


finished 
Establishment 


done by 
specifications. 
10 per cent 


least 
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of gross area of subdivision as b ieee parks, play- 





grounds or other open as to be 
easily and readily accessible ba all parts of the 
tract. 


14. Requirement that streets occupy at least 30 per 
cent of gross subdivided area (parks and open 
spaces having been deducted.) 

15. Conveyance of parks, playgrounds, open spaces and 
street areas to city as public property. 

16. Restrictions of type of buildings to be erected so 
as to conform to zoning regulations and building 
code and area density provisions. 

17. Approval of architectural features of building plans 
to conform to district where built and to add to 


general improvement in appearance of built up 
areas. 


18. Require submission of landscaping plans with all 
subdivision plats and also with all individual 
building plans, for suggestion and approval. 


> 


City Managers Attend National Munici- 
pal League Meeting 

The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Municipal League was held in 
St. Louis on November 9th and 10th. City 
Managers O. E. Carr of Fort Worth, Texas, 
and H. E. Woolhiser, of Winnetka, Illinois, 
attended. The executive secretary, Louis 
Brownlow, Dr. A. R. Hatton, and Emmit 
L. Bennett of Cleveland, were other members 
of the Association in attendance. 

The League had a program of constructive 
worth. Most of the papers and discussions at 
the convention will appear in the National 
Municipal Review during the next few months. 


ontin, 
— 


Elimination of Free Water 

The following fifteen representative large 
cities, owning their own water works, have en- 
tirely eliminated free water service of any 
kind: 

Dallas, Texas, population 177,274; Denver, 
Colo., 272,031; Des Moines, Iowa, 140,923; Du- 
luth, Minn., 106,289; Flint, Mich., 117,968; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 145,947; Hartford, Conn., 
138,036; Jacksonville, Fla., 100,046; Kansas 
City, Kans., 115,781; Lowell, Mass., 115,089; 
Milwaukee, Wisc., 484,595; Norfolk, Va., 159,- 
089; Rochester, N. Y., 317,877; Seattle, Wash., 
315,685; St. Paul, Minn., 241,891. 

According to the chairman of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the national Fire Pro- 
tection Association “The fire loss in a number 
of cities can be cut in half. A few compara- 
tively simple moves can do it and they are all 
moves for the public to make. The first is, 
kick politics out of the fire department, second, 
see that the water company or water plant has 
ample facilities, third, practice the well known 
fire protection methods, and when all these are 
done the public should go back over the ground 
and see that politics has not sneaked back into 
the fire department.” 
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Wapakoneta Wins Playground Improvement Award 





Harmon Foundation Aids 
EVENTY-SEVEN play and 
projects have been brought about during 
the past four years by the Division of 

Playgrounds of the Harmon Foundation. The 

funds of the Foundation are used to start the 

ferment for the of playfields 
where they are needed or where the 
growth of a city indicates a future need. 
The organization renders financial assistance 
for establishing specific playgrounds and ex- 


recreation 


establishment 
now 














WHEN DEVELOPMENT STARTED 


erts efforts to get others to establish them. The 
Foundation was established, not to buy play- 
grounds outright for communities, but to stim- 
ulate them to help themselves. 

The present plan was inaugurated in 1924 
by announcements in the leading newspapers 
that $100,000 would be expended toward the 
purchase of fifty play tracts in rapidly grow- 
ing communities in this country. To compete, 
towns were required to have at least three 














ONE YEAR LATER 


Many Cities 


in Establishing Playgrounds 


gre wth of 
The wide. 


thousand population and show a 


thirty per cent or more since 1900. 


spread response to the initial offer, 850 re. 
quests out of approximately 2,000 eligible 
towns and cities, showed the need for such 
help. 


A thorough investigation of each community 
by a representative of the Foundation resulted 
in some eliminations, and the judges cut down 
the total. The net result was that forty-nine 
communities were awarded prizes. 

The next year’s honorariums of $5,000 were 
offered on a different The award was 
made to the community, organization, or per- 
son responsible for the most effective program 
of propaganda measured by (1) results and 
(2) interest. Also $5,000 was awarded to the 
Harmon Field showing the greatest progress 
in expansion, improvement, supervision, and 
usefulness in the year. 


basis. 


Wapakoneta, Ohio, won in the latter class 
this year with the transformation shown in the 
illustrations. This was made possible by the 








THE 


PLAYGROUND CORNER 


concentration of the entire community on the 
field development. At the opening of the con- 
test the site had just been acquired and no 
start had been improvements. Co- 
operation of newspapers, schools, churches, and 
factories was secured, until $5,326 was raised 
from the 5,500 inhabitants. The bare land 
was then tiled, drained, graded, surrounded by 
cycione fence, equipped with water and hy- 
drants; electricity was put in and ornamental 
lights placed around the field and on a newly 
constructed bandstand. Equipment was later 
added, with the results shown. 


made on 
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Public Management 


This issue of our official magazine appears 
under the new title, PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 
It will be devoted to the conduct of local gov- 
ernment. Plans are now being made for a 
corps of contributing editors who will digest 
and write in brief form some of the most im- 
portant administrative news items and editori- 
als on public management. 

An attractive cover design is being prepared 
which we hope will properly illustrate and up- 
hold the ideals for which the publication stands. 

With this new and expanded service of our 
magazine, we have all the more need for the 
cooperation and support of the members of the 
Association. Contributions are urgently so- 
licited. Our magazine exists for the purpose 
of promoting the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences of officials engaged in city manage- 
ment. The readers of this publication are 
busy executives, and we therefore request 
that articles contributed be carefully written, 
in a concise style. 





Fourth International Congress 


The International Federation of Local Gov- 
ernment Associations (Union Internationale 
des Villes) held a general council meeting at 
Dusseldorf, October 3rd and 4th, 1926. At this 
general council meeting it was decided to hold 
the Fourth International Congress of Cities in 
Seville, Spain, on the occasion of the Grand 
Spanish-American Exposition which will occur 
during the first two weeks of October, 1928. 


American Municipal Association 
Meeting 


The Third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, held in St. Louis 
November 9, 10, and 11, produced some valu- 
able discussions on the technique of state mu- 
nicipal organization and administration. 
Among the subjects considered were “Edi- 
torial Policies of State Municipal Magazines” 
and the services to be offered by the mutual 
organization of cities. 


Twenty of the twenty-four state municipal 
organizations in the United States are now 
members of this organization. The Union of 
Canadian Municipalities, the national organi- 
zation of cities in Canada, is also affiliated 
with this Association and was represented at 
the St. Louis meeting by Samuel Baker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Union of Canadian 
Municipalities, who is city clerk of London, 
Ontario. 


Morton Wallerstein, Secretary of the League 
of Virginia Municipalities was elected presi- 
dent of the American Municipal Association 
for the coming year. J. Herman Knisely, Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Boroughs was elected vice-president. The 
two trustees, Frank G. Pierce, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the League of Iowa Municipali- 
ties, and Don C. Sowers, Secretary of the Colo- 
rado Municipal League, were re-elected for 
another year. John G. Stutz, Executive Sec- 
retary of the League of Kansas Municipalities 
was re-elected as Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 


i, 
> 





I. C. Brower to Attend Congress 

President Locke has just announced the ap- 
pointment of I. C. Brower, city manager of 
Lima, Ohio, to act as chairman of the delega- 
tion representing the City Managers’ Associa- 
tion on a national committee headed by Dr. 
Leonard D. White of the University of Chicago. 
This national committee is in charge of the ar- 
rangements for a delegation from the United 
States to the International Congress of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, to be held in Paris, in 
June, 1927. 

President Locke requests that any other city 
managers who have plans for attending the 
International Rotary convention in Europe next 
summer or who have plans for being in Europe 
on or about the first of June, 1927, report such 
plans to him, in order that they may be ap- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Visitors at Headquarters 

The Executive Secretary and other members 
of the staff are always gla dto see members 
and friends of the Association. We wish that 
more of our members would form the habit of 
visiting headquarters when in this part of the 
country. Lawrence is 
from Kansas City. 

Louis Brownlow, past president of the As- 
sociation and at present a writer of special 
feature articles on city government, visited 
the association headquarters on November 16. 
Mr. Brownlow made addresses on the council- 
manager plan of government at both Ottawa 
and Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Delos Wilcox, public utilities consultant, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a subscriber to the As- 
sociation, was in Kansas on business and 
visited headquarters November 19th and 20th. 


only an hour’s ride 


Florida Managers to Organize 

Mr. Eugene Masters has written for copies 
of the constitution of state associations of 
managers in connection with the Florida state 
association which will soon be launched. Texas 
and California have state associations and 
there is a well defined movement in Michigan 
toward this end—at least in the Upper Penin- 
sula. The formation of local groups within 
the International Association will make pos- 
sible intensive work in local areas and will help 
the profession all around. The time will un- 
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doubtedly come when each state, province or 
area will have a local association as a sub- 
sidiary to the International Association. 


Applications for Active Membership 
Membership 

Mr. C. E. Eckbert, Borough Manager, Mil- 
ton, Pa. The application of Mr. C. E. Eck- 
bert, borough manager, of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, recommended by Mr. T. C. North, 
borough manager of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. John C. Hiteshew, borough manager 
of Sewickley, Pennsylvania has been received. 
Mr. Eckbert has had several years experience 
in railway and civil engineering. He was 
connected with the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Health for several years, engaged 
in sanitary engineering, and also with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in an engineering ca- 
pacity. Mr. Eckbert is registered as a pro- 
fessional engineer and land surveyor in the 
State of Pennsylvania and has been borough 
manager of Milton since April, 1925. 


New Associate Members 

Mr. Charles G. Grau, manager of 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. Mr. Grau is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Northern University and formerly 
served as city engineer of Harve, Montana, 
At the time of his appointment he was serving 
as city engineer of Rhinelander. Mr. Grau has 
been a subscriber to the Association for some 
time. 

New Subscribers to the Association 

Mr. B. B. Mangum, City Hall, Roxboro, 
North Carolina; Mr. Max O. Laird, City Hall, 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan; Mr. W. L. Walker, 
Americus, Georgia. 

During the month of October, thirteen new 


city 


subscriptions to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
were received. 
STATEMENT 
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By Dr. Detos F. Witcox, Grand Rapids, Mich. - 
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Sale of Municipal Plants at High Prices 


Y ATTENTION was called recently to 
M the case of a southern city which owns 
and maintains the street lighting system, get- 
ting its electricity from the private company 
serving the town. The company offered to buy 
and pay cash for the city’s equipment at a good 
price, and then supply street lighting service at 
the following rates: 

The actual cost of maintenance, plus 5 per 
cent on the investment for depreciation, plus 
9 per cent for return, plus 1 1-4 cents per k. 
w. h. for current used. The city would have 
the right after ten years to buy the property 
back at the sale price, plus additions at cost, 
less the balance remaining in the depreciation 
or replacement fund at that time. 

It appears that there are many cases where 
the electric power companies are willing to pay 
liberal, perhaps even extravagant prices, for 
worn out or obsolete municipal plants. Under 
such circumstances the municipalities can 
hardly resist the temptation to sell. I speak 
of this in order to call attention to the effect 
of such transactions upon future rates. Hav- 
ing been paid more than the fair value of the 
old plant, the city will be debarred from chal- 
lenging the amount so paid as a part of the 
company’s investment, and the company will 
be in a position to collect rates sufficient to 
yield its allowed rate of return upon that value. 
The consumers in the long run will have to 
pay back to the company the price the city got 
and in the meantime pay from seven to nine 
per cent interest on it. Such a transaction is 
substantially in the nature of an excessive loan 
forced upon the city at an exorbitant rate of 
interest. 


Enabling Legislation for Public Utilities 


ISSOURI is one of the states in which 
M state regulation of public utilities has 
become firmly intrenched in the law, to an ex- 
tent that makes the negotiation of franchise 
contracts by the municipalities an uncertain 





and apparently futile pastime from the public 
point of view. The 1925 legislature added a 
section to the public service commission law, 
purporting to authorize any city of 75,000 or 
more population, to enter into a service-at-cost 
contract with a street railway utility. It is 
said that the United Railways of St. Louis, in 
receiver’s hands for several years past, were 
instrumental in getting this amendment 
through the legislature in the closing days of 
the session. Legislation passed under such cir- 
cumstances is quite likely to be such as to 
permit the negotiation of a contract such as it 
desires, but the contract needs to be scruti- 
nized with unusual care before the municipal- 
ity commits itself under its terms. 

No truer word was ever said about fran- 
chise contracts from the public point of view 
than what Prof. Martin G. Glaeser said at the 
St. Louis Conference of the National Municipal 
League in November, when he illustrated the 
importance of having the service-at-cost con- 
tract right at the beginning, by a story. A 
Scotchman prayed every morning: “O Lord, 
start me right this day, for thou knowest that 
after I am once started thou canst not change 
me.” 

A cursory examination of the Missouri enab- 
ling act for service-at-cost makes it seem clear 
that no valid provision can be made under it 
for the amortization of property value out of 
earnings, and that no fixed valuation can be 
agreed on that would be binding on the com- 
pany if it chose to assert its right to demand a 
new valuation from the state commission sub- 
ject to review by the Federal courts. A jug- 
handled contract tying the city as tight as a 
drum and leaving the company free to repu- 
diate its part of the agreement, if it finds it 
profitable to do so, is not the kind of a service- 
at-cost arrangement that should commend it- 
self to a great city in this day and age. The 
contract has to be tight under the specific au- 
thority of enabling legislation if the city is to 
have any standing in the Federal courts. 

When general laws are on the statute books 
providing for the regulation of public utility 
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accounts, service, capitalization and rates, it 
will not be inferred or presumed that the legis- 
lature intended to authorize contracts covering 
these matters in denegation of the powers of 
the state commission stated 
without doubt or equivocation. 


unless it is so 


A Clearing House of Information 
cig secretaries of the state leagues of mu- 


nicipalities no doubt see the need for 
better sources of information with respect to 
utility problems. The utilities themselves have 
their national organizations for the compila- 
tion of comparative data from the inside and 
for the furtherance of their common aims. In 
the case of the telephone there is little need of 
a national association, as it could have only one 
member, and the A. T. & T. Company is already 
compactly and intensively organized for self- 
service along these lines. The consumers, and 
the municipalities—except those that are for- 
tunate enough to have utilities of their own— 
come at the problem from the outside. They 
are about as effective as mosquitoes on the 
back of a mud turtle. Their bills are seldom 
sharp enough to pierce the shell. 

In a very large measure the accounts and 
operating records of the utilities are no longer 
kept according to municipal areas, and even 
if these utilities that sprawl over an entire 
region should try to keep their records in that 
way, they could not do so except by rough and 
more or less arbitrary approximations. 

The interconnection of hydro-electric and 
steam plants by a network of cross country 
transmission lines brings to the door of every 
hamlet a statewide problem of valuation, main- 
tenance, and apportionment. No doubt many 
useful facts could be ascertained for compari- 
son, but beyond a certain limit standardiza- 
tion of data cannot go because of the varying 
local conditions that exist. If there no 
such variations, how could we tell town 
from another? Traveling secretaries and city 
officials would hardly know when they had 
reached home. We must not expect the im- 
possible from schemes for the standardization 
of utility statistics and knowledge, but even 
so it is still apparent that there is a crying 
need for a clearing house of information for 
cities on public utility matters, and that such 
a clearing house must ultimately be nation- 
wide in its scope. If the plan were carefully 
devised it might be worth while to seek con- 


were 


one 


gressional legislation and an appropriation for 
this work, but Federal help would not be worth 
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much unless the plan got a right start. Per- 
haps, it will be best for a while yet to build 
up the information services of the state leagues 
in cooperation with the universities. Condi- 
tions within a given state—certainly legal and 
climatic likely to more 
nearly uniform than they are in the country 
at large, and for that reason efforts to pre- 
pare comparable and useful data for a particu- 


conditions—are be 


lar state are not so likely to perish in a 
straight jacket of standardization that does 
not fit. 





<a 
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I. C. Brower to Attend Congress 
(Continued from page 29) 
pointed to assist Mr. Brower and Dr. White 
with their assignments. 


The meeting in Paris next June is the Third 
International Congress of Administrative Sci- 
ences. The first in Brussels in 
1910, and the second in Brussels in 1923. The 
plan now is to hold a Congress every three 
years. This Congress is widely attended by 
the administrators of all leading countries and 
furnishes an unusual occasion for getting in 
touch with responsible officials in charge of 
public administration. The meetings are con- 
ducted ordinarily in French, but each delegate 
is allowed to use his own language. 


one was held 


Dr. White and Mr. Brower are hopeful that 
a number of American administrators and stu- 
dents of administration will attend the Paris 
Congress. Correspondence with regard to the 
conference should be addressed to I. C. Brower, 
City Manager, Lima, Ohio, or to Dr. Leonard 
D. White, University of Chicago. 

Other members of Dr. White’s committee are 
H. W. Dodds, secretary of the National Munic- 
ipal League; Lent D. Upson, Director of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research; 
Arch Mandel, Director of the Dayton Bureau 
of Research; Raymond B. Ingersoll, and Dr. 
A. R. Hatton. 


' 
; 


— 


— 


The committee in charge of arrangements in | 
Paris is headed by M. Berthelemy, Dean of the | 


Faculty of Law, University of Paris, 10 Place 
du Pantheon, and by Professor Louis Rolland, 


22 Avenue de |’Observatoir, Paris. Communi- 
cation may be had also with M. Lesoir, 3 Rue 
de Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

The Congress will be divided into round 


tables and will deal respectively with City Ad- 
ministration, District Administration, Central 
Administration, Documentation, and Personnel 
Methods. 
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Vol. I 

The world-wide trend to metric standardi- 
zation seems to be rapid. Within the past five 
years, Japan, Russia, Poland, Latvia, Morocco, 
Turkey, Greece, Esthonia, Lithuania, the Neth- 
erland Indies, Siam and Persia have confirmed 
by legislative enactment the use of metric 
units. ‘With almost a billion human beings 
using metric units in everyday transactions it 
is manifest that these standards are simple and 
practical,” declares Aubrey Drury, director of 
the All-America Standards Council. “To se- 
cure them for ourselves our old yard will 
simply be advanced about ten per cent to the 
meter or world yard; our old pound avoirdu: 
pois will be advanced about ten per cent to 
the 500-gram weight or world pound; our old 
liquid quart will be advanced about five per 
cent to the liter or world quart. All units will 
be decimally divided like our currency.” A 
bill is now before both houses of congress es- 
tablishing a metric system for this country. 


One of the oddities of the British scheme of 
things is that the government has to pay local 


taxes the same as everybody else. Any govern- 
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ment building in Great Britain is assessed for 
water and other local rates. In the fiscal year 
which ended last March the government paid 
more than $9,000,000 in !ocal taxes. 


London now has the largest plant in Europe 
for the pumping and purification of water. The 
new pumping station was recently opened at 
Waltham-on-the-Thames. The station was built 
for a normal capacity of 17,500,000 gallons 
which can be doubled in an emergency. The 
water supply is first run through eighteen 
primary filters and then through six secondary 
filters having a total area of five acres. The 
plant cost nearly $8,000,000, including eighteen 
miles of direct pipe line. 


The street railway company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is trying an experiment in cheap fares 
for increasing revenue and stimulating patron- 
age. The first device tried was the issuance 


of a Sunday pass sold for 25 cents with no 
limitations except that it must be used on Sun- 
This pass worked so well that a weekly 
pass has been inaugurated which sells for $1.25 
and is good without restriction for one week. 


day. 
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The weekly pass has become very popular and 
the mayor states that the city itself is probably 
the biggest single investor. The city hereto- 
fore has maintained motor cars for its workers, 
inspectors, and welfare agents. It cancelled 
the use of motor cars in September and has 
invested in weekly street car passes for all its 
employees whose transportation it is compelled 
to pay. The company reports that revenues 
have been increased 25 per cent over the old 
system. 


More than half the urban population of the 
United States live in zoned cities and towns 
at the present time as compared with about 
one-tenth ten years ago. There are now 450 
municipalities with a population exceeding 27,- 
500,000 that have zoning ordinances in force. 


The number of zoned municipalities in the 
leading states follows: New Jersey, 73; New 
York, 72; California, 47; Massachusetts, 41; 


Illinois, 38; Ohio, 24; Pennsylvania, 24; Wis- 
consin, 18; Michigan, 16; Indiana, 13; Kansas, 
10; Connecticut, 7; 
Other states, 45. 


Iowa, 7; Rhode Island, 5. 


The Soviet government of Russia recently 
completed, after eight years of strenuous work, 
a great $49,000,000 hydraulic electric plant on 
the Volkhov river. The plant was begun 
largely on the initiative of the late Premier 
Lenin. The station is the largest in Russia 
and is capable of furnishing 56,000 kilowatts 
and supplying all of Leningrad’s needs for 
light, heat and power. 

Several times within the last three years 
stories have come from three southern states, 
Florida, Alabama and North Carolina, of in- 
human treatment of convicts. The publicity 
given to several cases has resulted in an ameli- 
oration of some of the bad conditions. How- 
ever, the prison officials of Alabama, who are 
responsible for the deplorable state of affairs, 
maintain that Alabama’s must be 
made self-supporting and that it is necessary 
to lease them to private corporations and work 
them in coal mines. But in five Alabama pri- 
sons where there are no mines 1,784 convicts 
turned into the treasury a net profit of over 
$300,000 for the last fiscal year. 
which maintain mines $600,000 
each year. Also in fifty-one of sixty-seven 
counties in Alabama, the county convicts are 


convicts 


The prisons 


earn around 


leased at so much per head to private concerns 
and individuals for work in mines, mills, and 
on farms and roads. The concerns leasing 
them work them as they see fit with their own 
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bosses and guards. A description of the sys. 
tem is sufficient to condemn it. In North Caro. 
lina several murders of convicts by chain-gang 
guards have resulted in reformation. 
However, more than fifty counties still main. 
tain such gangs. It seems that continued pub. 
licity of facts in the matter is the only method 
from which results may be expected. 


some 


The internal revenue bureau has recently 
published a report on the income taxes paid 
for 1924. While returns were filed only by 
between six and seven per cent of the popula- 
tion, the net incomes received by those filing 
returns amounted to between one-half and one- 
third of the total income in the United States. 


Despite the jokes circulated about the Scotch 
national characteristic, Scots part with 
money. A report of the Glasgow Corporation 
Tramways shows that in one year 2186 differ. 
ent sums of money and 918 packages of cloth- 
ing were left by them in street cars. 


do 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company re- 
cently took over the leading taxicab company’s 
equipment and has also established airplane 
service between Philadelphia and Washington. 
The company now operates subway service and 
elevated bus 


lines, taxicabs and air- 


This is as near a complete transporta- 


lines, 
planes. 
tion monopoly as exists. 
The first woman member of the board of 
election commissioners of Boston was recently 
appointed. 


Thirty-two Hungarian municipalities with 
the approval and under the control of the 
royal Hungarian government have recently 


sold $6,000,000 of 7 per cent gold bonds in the 
United States. These municipalities include 
most of the important cities except Budapest 
and have about one million inhabitants. 


More than twenty cities and districts in 
Southern California have organized the Colo- 
rado River Aqueduct Association and are about 
to construct the largest and longest aqueduct 
in the world. It will tap the Colorado river 
at a point 200 miles north of the Mexican 
boundary and will extend westward across a 
series of mountain divides route ap- 
proximately 260 miles long. It will be capable 
of carrying sufficient water to supply the needs 


over a 


of 7,000,000 people in the various communi- 
ties. The project will cost about $200,000,000 
and will involve the boring of approximately 


sixty miles of tunnels. 


' 
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The Economics of Public Utilities. 
Nash, S. B. S. M. 
pany, New York City. 


By L. R. 
McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
1925. Pp. 430. $4.00. 


The author of this book brings to his task 
many years of experience and a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. He has at- 
tempted “to assemble what appear to be the 
essential facts and the most mature views 
upon the underlying financial and economic 
phases of one of the world’s most important 
industries.” The book covers a wide field and 
discusses the origin, development, and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of public utilities 
and has_ several illuminating sections on 
present day utility problems and the current 
trend in public utility development. The main 
part of the book deals with financing, espe- 
cially capitalization, valuation, rate structures, 
securities and regulation. 


One of the longest chapters is devoted to 
opinions on public ownership. They are unan- 
imously unfavorable. The few facts concern- 
ing the success of public ownership are grudg- 
ingly admitted. It should be stated that the 
author is a public utility engineer for Stone 
& Webster. This being the case, one would 
hardly expect to find him an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of public ownership. One is somewhat 
surprised, however, to find such a pronounced 
note of bias and a tendency to twist all facts 
within reach to prove the author’s contention, 
especially in a work purporting to be a tech- 
nical dissertation. Figures are compared to 
prove that government operation is invariably 
more inefficient than private operation. 

The author also refers to the survey and re- 
port made in 1925 by the National Electric 
Light Association indicating that there were 
860 municipally owned plants whose abandon- 
ment had been “authoritatively reported.” The 
author of this book admits that the accuracy 
of the figures in this report has been ques- 
tioned, but states that “at least two-thirds of 
the cases were based upon official or other re- 
liable authority.” In other words, a man’s 
word is still reliable if he tells the truth 66 2-3 
per cent of the time and if we catch him in 
error in one-third of his statements the re- 
maining two-thirds are of course true! In the 
interests of accuracy it is only fair to refer to 


the fact that the Public Ownership League of 
America has checked up on this report and 
reports that of the 860 plants listed as having 
been shut down, sold, leased or abandoned, 92 
have been found to be still in full and success- 
ful operation, 103 of these cities never had a 
municipal plant, 72 are not found listed any- 
where as either private or municipal, several 
cities were reported by the postal department 
as “no such office in state named,” and finally 
there are not 860 plants on the list, but only 
835. Furthermore, a large part of the re- 
maining two-thirds of the list was either found 
to be “false, half-way truths or uncertain.” 

Now it is quite possible to prepare an intel- 
ligent and effective case against public owner- 
ship but it carinot be done with any such hocus- 
pocus as the author of this book has attempted. 
One would not be in the least justified in criti- 
cising this book because it contained argu- 
ments unfavorable to a proposition like public 
ownership on which there is ample grounds for 
difference of opinion. One is, however, justi- 
fied in criticising this book for sloppy work- 
manship in the preparation of these arguments. 

A great many people noting this marked 
bias will hesitate to take seriously the other 
chapters of the book devoted to various phases 
of public utility regulation, fearing that these 
also may reflect the bias of the author’s utility 
connection. This is most unfortunate as such 
does not appear to be the case. The remain- 
der of the book is a thorough piece of work, 
maintains a high standard of excellence, and 
will be found useful for its information on such 
subjects as capitalization, accounting meth. 
ods, depreciation, taxation, and finance. 


Organization of the City, County, and Borough 
Governments Within Greater New York. 
Hubert W. Stone, National Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration. New York. 1926. Pp. 
18. Map 26x22. 50c. 


This is the original complete chart showing 
the organization of the local government in 
New York City. There are five counties in- 
cluded within the city limits, New York, Bronx, 
Kings, Queens, and Richmond, with five bor- 
oughs, the boundaries of which coincide with 


the county boundaries. To make a complete 
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survey such as this of a governmental organi- 
zation employing 116,000 persons and expend- 
ing nearly $1,200,000 a day is obviously no 
simple job. However, it has been done in a 
thorough, commendable manner. 


Handbook of Snow Removal. Good Roads Ma- 
chinery Company, Kennett Square, Pa. 1926. 
Pp. 72. 

This is the most thorough treatise we have 
seen on the effect of snow fall on the function- 
ing of society. The most profitable section will 
probably be that on organization for snow re- 
moval in state, city or county, which details 
a well planned program of administration of 
districts where traffic is menaced by large snow 
drifts. 


Civics of My Community. By J. Wesley Foote. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. Book I, pp. 104; Book II, pp. 72; 
Book III, pp. 88; Book IV, pp. 120. (Paper). 
These books form a laboratory manual for 

the first-hand study of the rights, privileges, 

and duties of the high school student in com- 
munity life. The pupils working under such 

a plan as this provides will go to the city offi- 

cials for information for their projects and 

thus form a habit important for future life as 
electors. 


The Problem of Government, With Special 
Reference to American Institutions and Con- 
ditions. By Chester Collins Maxey, Ph. D., 
Whitman College. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1926. Pp. 497. 

An encyclopedic book filled with dry facts 
containing 
forms and principles of government seem to 
be the Scylla and Charybdis of contemporary 
navigators in the field of government. This 
book neither jars one when it hits the rock, 
nor makes one dizzy by entering the whirlpool. 


or one philosophic treatises on 


This does not mean, however, that the author 
compromised and produced an uninteresting 
book, nor are vital facts left out. Probably 
the most striking feature is the recognition 
of the fact that forms of government do not 
work in a vacuum; that social forces produce 
different forms under different circumstances. 
In fact, the author has important 
contribution in writing a text upon the basis 


made an 


of a dynamic instead of a static society. There 
are far too few in the field. 
The seven main divisions are: general prin- 


ciples, organization and operation, national, 


state, and local government, the citizens’ job, 
and contemporary problems. 


The Freedom of the City. By Charles Down. 


ing Lay, Fellow, American Society Land. 
scape Architects. Duffield & Company, New 
York. 1926. Pp. 166. $1.00. 


The book sets forth the social, economic, and 
spiritual advantages of life in a large city 
(particularly New York City), in contrast to 
the country. The mature 
who lives in a large city and who has an inti- 
knowledge of country life, have been 
set forth in an interesting and readable fash- 
ion. 

We cannot, however, take seriously the au- 
thor’s rather naive support of urban conges- 
tion. It is hard to understand how a landscape 
architect can seriously advocate the advantages 
of life in a ten-story apartment, in contrast to 
single-family dwellings with gardens. 
thor says: 
tion of the city while enjoying its advantages. 
There is no doubt but that all the social and 
advantages of which the author 
speaks may be furnished as economically by 
much smaller, better planned units of urban 
population. There is without doubt a very 
practical limit to the vertical growth of cities. 

In the last chapter the author expresses that 
desire in all of us for something beside brick 
and mortar when he says: “If we can reach 
the country easily, the city becomes perfect.’ 

The book is more of a literary than a scien- 
tific contribution to the field. 


reflections of one 


mate 


The au- 
“We must not rail at the conges- 


economical 





Employee Representation. 
Williams and Wilkins, 
Pp. 250. $3.00. 

There is no reason to expect that the move- 
ment for employee representation should con- 
fine itself to private industry, especially since 
its development has brought the results which 
are shown in this book. Already there have 
been sporadic attempts by 
city governments to utilize this 
handling personnel problems. 

Everyone who has charge of a large force 
of men with whom he cannot keep in personal 
contacts should study this original philosophic 
and factual survey of the movement. 

One will undoubtedly be surprised to learn 
that today more than eight hundred establish- 
ments provide conferences with the rank and 


By Ernest Burton. 
Baltimore, 1926. 


administrators of 
method of 


file of their employees regarding terms of em- 
ployment. 
which is probably significant as a basis for a 
future 
rollary of our political democracy. 


Thus we see the beginnings of that 


industrial democracy, the logical cor- 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 




















———————— _ 

PRIMARY ELECTIONS United States 
The primary elections in Chicago and Cook county 
have become celebrated for lavish use of money, mud 


irrational appeals to voters, and absence of 
civic The the situation so 


that one who has not been in close contact with it may 


splashing, 


interest. article analyzes 


understand the election. “The Chicago Primaries of 
1926," Carroll Hill Woody, National Municipal Review, 
New York, October, 1926. Vol. 15. No. 10. pp. 572- 
574. I-81 
CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION England 
The present system of administration in England gives 
committees of the council a great deal of power, but 
since neither these committees nor their agents are 
subjected to any centralized control, there has been 


some agitation for the adoption of the city manager plan, 


in a modified form at least, in English municipalities. 
The opinion of Englishmen on both sides is cited. “The 
Problem of an Head for English Municipali- 


ties,” Joseph A. Bureau of Municipal 


Executive 


Cohen, Research, 


Harvard. National Municipal Review, New York. Oc- 
tober, 1926. Vol. 15. No. 10. pp. 601-607. 1-82 
CITY PLANNING Spain 
The problem of city planning in Spain is now being 
strongly emphasized and several associations of archi- 
tects have been enlisted behind the movement. In Ma- 
drid a number of architects have submitted schemes for 
the development of various parts of the city and an 
official plan will probably be compiled from these. Photo- 
graphs of existing conditions and plans of proposed 
improvements are included. “City Planning Activity 
in Spain,” Harry B. Brainerd, New York. City Plann- 
ing, Boston. October, 1926. Vol. 2. No. 4. pp. 264- 
277. 12 ills. 1-83 
CITY PLANNING 71 (56.9) 
Palestine 

City planning in Palestine.-Palestine receives ac- 
tually three to four thousand immigrants per month 
Some arrangements are made for city planning and 
colonization of the territories which are reserved for 
them. A summary description of the various plans. 
There are actually more than 90 units in Palestine. Lon- 
don, Garden Cities and Town Planning, Nov. 1925. 
p. 267-268. I-84 
REGIONAL PLANS 71.2 (492) 
Holland 

The elaboration of a regional plan.—-The author in- 
dicates on a map of Holland the regions which must 
be considered more or less together. The elaboration of 


the plans must be assured by the ““Gedeputeerde Staten” 
(deputies of the States). But the “Gedeputeerde Staten” 
would be assisted by a consulting committee of experts. 
The technical inquiries are to be made by them. The 
aim must be not only corrective but preventive, in the 
sense that there shall be good cause to fix in the com- 
munes the directors to whom they must submit in the 
intercommunal interest These directions which are 
to be rarely imperative in detail, are to constitute in 
reality the regional plan A committee of special 
experts must assure the connection between the various 
regional plans. The latter shall be facilitated by a plan 
of a great highway of the whole kingdom. The con- 
sulting committees shall consist of delegates from labor 


organizations, administrations of the lodgings, railroads, 


public hygiene, etc. Fr. P. K. Van Meurs. Rotterdam, 
Bouwen, Jan. 23, 1926.—No. 9. 1-85 
PLAN OF TOWN EXTENSION 71.31 (492.62) 
Western Holland 

Greater Amsterdam.—The administration charges the 


public works with the duty of 
of means of communication 
Greater Amsterdam, 
tended in 1896. This plan 


communication on land and 


studying the problem 
of all kinds to provide for 
whose area was considerably ex- 
represents future means of 
water, the site of maritime 
installations and of industries, the height to which one 
can build, ete. The author deplores the fact that this 
plan must be stopped at the limits of communal ter- 
ritory. He insists on the importance of industrial and 
maritime grounds, sources of prosperity. He concludes 
by saying that this plan shall have a useful effect only 
if there is inscribed in the annual budget a credit of 
at least two million florins. A. W. Bos, Director of 
of Public Works. Amsterdam, Tijdschrift 
Volkshuisvisiting, Feb. 1926., No. 2. I-86. 


the Service 
voor 


II. Public Finance 





FINANCING PARK PROJECTS United States 
Four methods of financing parks and playgrounds are 


cited: 1. current expense projects; 2. special assess- 
ment; 3. general bond issue, and 4. net receipts of 
operating. Each of these methods is illustrated by ac- 
tual instances. ‘‘Methods of Financing Park Projects,” 
Charles Doell, Sec., Board of Park Commissioners, Min- 
neapolis. The Playground, New York. November, 1926. 
Vol. 20. No. 8 pp. 433-435. 11-56 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES United States 


Comparatively few defaults were reported from muni- 
cipalities during the past year and the outlook for muni- 
cipal bond bright. This report sketches the 
situations prevailing in nine states where something un- 
usual has happened during the past year. “Annual Re- 
port of the Municipal Securities Committee.” Investment 
Banker's 


Issues 15 


Association. John J. English, Chairman. The 
Bond Buyer, New York. October 30, 1926. Vol. 73. No. 
1751. pp. 59-60. 11-57 
MUNICIPAL TAXES United States 


The auditor of Cuyahoga county, which includes Cleve- 


land, Ohio, that 


have 


says taxes increased but not in 
proportion to increased current expenditures. Our tax 
burdens are light compared with Europe. “Are Our 


Taxes Burdensome?’, John A. Zangerle, National 

cipal Review, New York. October, 1926. Vol. 15. 

pp. 569-571. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE United States 
The published the state of lowa 

on municipal finances includes the date of incorporation, 

area, population, 


Muni- 
No. 10. 
11-58 


report annually by 


receipts, expenditures, indebtedness, 
valuation and extent of municipal ownership for all the 


cities of Iowa. A directory of the city officials of Iowa 


is also included, as well as the annual report of the 
lowa League of Municipalities. “Report on Municipal 
Finances.” 1924. James E. Thomas, Auditor of State, 
Des Moines. pp. 257. cloth 11-59 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION 
Eight 


to form a 


United States 
banded together 
conference committee to study the 
Their program of study 
the growth 
low equitable 


organizations in Massachusetts 
taxpayers 
subject of municipal 


these 


taxation. 


includes subects: checking of munici- 
pal expenditures, distribution 


of the 


providing a 


costs of government, improving methods of pro- 
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cedure, and classification 
tion. If this program is carried out, un- 
doubtedly an important contribution to the study of taxa- 
tion will be made. 


of the laws relating to taxa- 


ambitious 


“Study Program on Municipal Taxa- 
Taxpayers’ 
Nichols, Chairman. 


” 


tion,” Massachusetts 
Philip 
16. 
MUNICIPAL 
There 


province 


Conference 
June 1, 


Committee, 
1926. pp. 
II-60 


Boston. 


STATISTICS 


926 


Canada 
the 


assessed 


are now organized municipalities in 
of for all of the 
population, assessments of taxes, and taxes 
given. There 


waterworks 


Ontario and these 
imposed are 
and 
Bu- 
pp. 
II-61 


are also statistics for municipal gas 


Statistics, 1925.” 


Toronto, 1926. 


systems. 
reau of Municipal 


76. Price 25c. 


“Municipal 
Affairs. 


Ontario, 











III.Public Safety 























FIRE DEPARTMENT 
REORGANIZATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


to catch 


United States 


recently 
the 


has reorganized its fire de- 
up of the The 
changes made will have application to any other fire de- 
of the of 
Pittsburgh Fire Department,” Patterson, 
Bureau of Fire. Fire Engineering, October 
10, 1926. Vol. 7 No. 19. pp. 111-73 
FIRE FIGHTING METHODS Russia 
1923 the fire of the government- 
owned oil company in Aserbaidjahn has applied American 


partment with trend times. 


partment about 


the 


“Reorganization 
William E. 
New York 


1005-1006. 


same size. 


y 


Since department 


principles to extinguishing burning oil with foam. 
“Russian Fire Brigade uses American Methods,’’ Chief 
G. M. Mamikonianz, Fire Department, Azneft oil con- 
cern. Bakum, Russia. Fire Engineering, New York. 
October 10, 1926, Vol. 79. No. 19. pp. 1009-1010. III-74 
CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION United States 

The Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 


Justice recently founded the National 
fication which 
United States 


1,052,852 


Division of Identi- 


and Information, centralizes fiinger print 


for the entire 
30, 1926, 


records and of Canada. 
in the 
At this time there were 1,179 contributors, in- 
the cities of New York 
J. Edgar Hoover. 
International 
Wilmington, Del. pp. 
SALE OF ARMS 
The sale, 
States 


has 


part 


On June finger prints were 


archives. 


cluding and Chicago “Criminal 


Identification,” Proceedings, 33rd Con- 


vention, Association of Chiefs of 


108-114. 


Police, 
IlIl-75 
States 
United 
there 
the 


majority 


United 
the 
that 
imported 
the 
of 


use and of 
It 


arms 


importation arms in 


thoroughly covered. is stated 
total of 
United States four 
of which 


lations laid down by 


are 


been a 1,166,600 into 


in and one-half years, 


were sold without consideration any recu- 
This 
“The 
Pistols. 
Phelps. 
ssociation 
222-224. 

ILI-76 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE United States 
The bids fair to take an 


equal rank with the Cleveland survey of some years ago. 


state law 
the 
of 


Manufacturer,” 


or ordinances. 
of 


Revolvers 


city 


is one important factor 


Use, 


Position 


in control crime. 
and 
of 
33rd 


Police, 


Sale, 
The 
Proceedings, 
of Chiefs 


Importation 
the 
Convention, 


and 
Dwight G. 
International A 


of Wilmington, Del. pp. 


recent Missouri crime survey 


This summary of the survey includes a great deal of in- 


formation about Missouri 


justice under the heads of (1) 
solving crimes and catching criminals, (2) the criminals’ 
long day in court, (3) turning criminals loose, and (4) 
the part the public plays The entire survey will soon 
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be published. “The Administration of Criminal J ustigg 


in Missouri, A Summary of the Missouri Crime Survey,” 
; 


Raymond Moley, Ph. D., Department of Public Law, 
Columbia University. The Missouri Association fg | 
Criminal Justice, St. Louis, 1926. pp. 56 I1l-77 | 

' 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 


United State 
The bureau of motor vehicles of the state of New York 


recently organized a safety congress, the papers, ad. 
dresses and proceedings of which cover almost every. 
thing which has any bearing on the problem of public 
safety as it is endangered by the automobile. A greg 
many experts were called upon to give their opinion 
and data on the problems. “Proceedings of the Ne» 
York State Safety Congress.”” Albany, N. Y 1926. pp. 
126. ITI-78 
TRAFFIC SIGNALS United State 


The three chief elements in governing the selection ang 


location of traffic signals are safety, expedition of traffic, 


and the efficient and economic use of the traffic squad 
“Operation and Control of Traffic Control Systems,” K 
W. Mackall, Traffic Signal Engineer Crouse-Hing | 
Company, Syracuse, New York The American City, | 
New York. November, 1926 Vol. 35 No pp. 70% 
TOR. III-79 
TRAINING FIREMEN United States 
With the increase in the numbers and height of large 
buildings the training of firemen is becoming more and / 
more important. How the state of Illinois trains its fire | 
fighters through short courses at the state university is 
related “Preliminary Training of Firemen,’ John G 
Gamber, State Fire Marshal of Illinoi The American / 
City, New York. November, 1926. Vol. 36. No. 5. pp 
721-725. 11-86 | 




















IV.Public Welfare | 











PROPHYLAXIS OF GOITER 61.644 
Relation between drinking water and endemic goiter, 
Information on the actual state of examinations of 

goiter, its treatment and its prevention Details on the 

physical effects of goiter, of a chemico-physiological na- 
ture. The author elaborates on the causes of goiter. 

No relation exists between hardness of the water and 

goiter. The theory of the hydrogeological cause of 

goiter must go. When care has been taken to purify 
the water from the bacteria, no contagion is feared 

The latter is combatted effectually by the administration 

of iodide products and especially in the schools under 

the form of chocolate iodine tablets or by the addition 
of iodine to table salt. The American proposition of 
adding iodine to the water supply is rejected, especially 
because not economical, the major part of water doe 
not serve as drinking water; on the other hand, iodine 
is dangerous for certain organisms which are not 
able to avoid absorbing it. W. Gonzenbach, Dr. Profes- 
sor, Zurish. Munich, Das Gas und Wasserfach, Oct. 

24, 1925. No. 43, 667-670 LV -226 

PROPHYLAXIS OF HEART 61.61 (73) 

DISEASES United States 
Heart diseases in the U. S.—Among the causes of 

death which exist in the U. S., cardiac causes are now 

in the first rank, producing 150 deaths per 100,000 in- 
habitants, the death by tuberculosis being only 99 per 

100,000. There are about 2 million cardiacs in the U. 

S. The proportion is 1 per hundred among students and 

80 per thousand among workmen Fifty to sixty per 

cent of the cardiacs are of rheumatic origin; 15-20 per 
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cent of venereal origin. The “American Heart Asso- 
ciation” created in 1924, proposes among other rem- 
edies; @ medical visit at least annually; the shifting 


of cardiac workmen to lighter trades; the creation of 


summer camps; development of clinics. There are now 
140 clinics in the United States and Canada. Brussells, 
Dec. 31, 1925.—N. re. p. 1292. IV-227 
puBLIC HEALTH— 61.4 (492) (07) 
EDUCATION Holland 


Popular health education in the Netherlands—Publish- 
ers of 165 papers have been inserting regularly, 
free of charge, some hygienic precepts and advice on 
preventive measures. Subjects treated up to now: 
campaign against quackery, medical inspection before 
marriage, dental hygiene. The results obtained are ex- 


cellent. Geneve. Revue International de la Croix 
Rouge, Nov. 1925. No. 87, pp. 929. IV-228 
INSPECTION OF MILK. 61.432 


Distribution of milk.—Examination of the two prin- 
cipal problems relative to milk: its preservation from 
contamination and its distribution at the cheapest price. 
Milk should always be delivered in closed bottles. The 
principle desiderata of distributing centers are: (1) pre- 
cise cleanliness; (2) means of sterilizing all 
with which the milk has come in contact; 
keeping milk fresh; (4) sanitary conditions of the 
place, both interior and exterior. Suggestions as to the 
powers held by competent local authorities and to the 
classification of milk. Wilfred Buckley. London, Jour- 


utensils 
(3) means of 


nal of the Royal Sanitary Institute. Nov. 1925. No. 6, 
pp. 243-246. IV-229 
PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 61.432.3 :63.710.025.3 


Milk and Pasteurization.—Examination of the various 
means of contamination of milk from its treatment un- 
til delivery. Pasteurization and its physical effects, 
chemical, bio-chemical and bacteriological. Description 
of the experiments which have been carried on in this 
respect. More than 3 millions liters of milk are con- 
sumed in New York each day, and of this quantity only 
60,000 liters come as “grade A raw,” the rest is pas- 
teurized. Since 1910, before when pasteurization was 
applied, statistics show the decrease of infantile dys- 
entery and of deaths of children under 5 years. The 
author recommends inspected pasteurization and putting 
milk in bottles. H. Whitehead. London, Journal of the 


Royal Sanitary Institute, Nov. 1925. No. 6, pp. 247- 

255. 1V-230 

BUILDING HEIGHTS AND 

SETBACKS United States 
An address before the City Planning Conference at 


Los Angeles, California, April 30, 1926. A comprehen- 
sive discussion with legal citations and comments. 
cius P. Green, Assistant City Attorney, 
California. Pacific Municipalities. 1926. Vol. 
40, No. 6, pp. 217-223. IV-231 
PROPHYLAXIS OF MALARIAL FEVERS. 61.453 ;64.83 
DESTRUCTION OF MOSQUITOES 

Destruction 
campaign 


Lu- 
Los Angeles, 
June, 


of mosquitoes at 
against 


Work of 
Request 


the 
for 


Lyons. 
mosquitoes at Lyons. 
20,000 francs to undertake the campaign. 
Municipale, Dec. 1925. p. 585. 
HOUSES. FINANCIAL 

AID FROM THE COMMUNE. 


The campaign against 


Revue 
1V-232 
(45.21) 
Italy. 
Milan. 
since 
has 
million lires 
which ad- 


four 


Paris, 
33.332 :35.078.5 

Lombardy, 
the accommodations at 
—The commune of Milan has liberal 
the war with encouragements to construction. It 
accorded several important endowments 
in all) to the Institute 
the and village 
suburbs) constructed by the city, and has itself construc- 
ted more than 


been very 


(22 


for Peoples’ Houses, 


ministers houses (urban groups 


18,000 houses, its constructing program 


39 


of 1925 and 1926 comprising 5,000 to 6,000 houses or 
more. It has created the Society of Cheap Houses, 
which constructs houses sold by apartments for the 
middle classes. Paul Querot, Paris, Le Mouvement Com- 
munal Francais, Oct. 24, 1925—No. 28, pp. 351- 
354. IV-233 


V. Public Works 





HIGHWAY AND URBAN HYGIENE 62.57 61.478 (143) 
WATER WASTE United States 

The water department of the City of Baltimore makes 
flow surveys with five techniques continuously. It is 
thus able to save the city a great deal of money. The 
difficulties encountered in the surveys and the methods 
and results are given. “Distribution Feeder Survey as 
a Basis for Improvement Studies,” V. Siems and Edgar 


K. Wilson. Water Works, Chicago. August, 1926. 
Vol. 65. No. 8. pp. 363-366. V-186 
WATER SUPPLY POLLUTION United States 


The cities which get water from rivers in Pennsyl- 
vania have problems of pollution from manufacturing 
wastes which are present in very few other states. 
The experiences of various Pennsylvania water plants 
in ridding their water of phenol waste is given. “Phenol 


Waste Pollution of Water Supplies,” D. M. Watt, 
Manager, American Water Works and Electric’ Com- 
pany, New York. Water Works, Chicago. August, 
1926. Vol. 65. No. 8. pp. 381-385. V-187 


WATER FILTRATION 

The largest filtration plant in the world at Detroit, 
Michigan, is described and the problems which have 
been faced are enumerated. A new method of dis- 
posing of mud balls which water plant superintendents 
will find useful has been worked out. “Eighteen 
Months Operation in Detroit Filtration Plant,” William 


United States 


M. Wallace, Superintendent of Filtration. Detroit 
Water Works, Chicago. August, 1926. Vol. 65. No. &. 
pp. 394-398. V-188 
WATER PURIFICATION United States 


Under the leadership of the State 
Health new devices and methods have been applied to 
water purification in Ohio. The article contains a 
description of the research studies and experiences of 
several plants and a discussion of details and tendencies 
in the use of new devices. “New Features of Water 
Purification in Ohio,” Frederick H. Waring, Chief En- 
gineer, Ohio State Department of Health. Water Works, 


Department of 


Chicago. August, 1926. Vol. 65. No. 8 pp. 405-409. 
V-189 

SEWERS 62.825.2-825.5 (42) 
England 


The value of the disconnecting trap in branch pipes 
of sewers.—General considerations on hygiene. The gas 
and atmosphere of the sewers and their dangers. 
parisons between 
ting out air in 
The experiments 
of air stoppage. 


Com- 
the results of various methods of cut- 
different province towns in England. 
of the Sanitary Institute. The causes 
Alfred Roechling “The Value of the 
Disconnecting Trap in House Drainage.” London, Con- 


tractors Record, Sept. 16, 1925. pp. 1321-1322; Sept. 
30, 1925, Oct. 21, 1925, pp. 1524-1525: Oct. 28, 1925, 
pp. 1576-1577; Jan. 27, 1926. pp. 145-146; Feb. 3, 1926. 
pp. 185-186. V-190 
SEWER WATER PURIFICATION 62.83 


Modern English opinions on 
water. 


the purfication of sewer 


An account is given of the articles of engineer 
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Steen Van Ommeren which appeared on this 


Feb., March and April, 1925. 


subject in 
“Bouwhedrijf,”’ 
of Juste 


The maxim 


Von Liebig: a country which does not 
make the materials used by men and animals return 
to the ground ought to founder, is recalled It is neces- 
sary to find the origin of purification of waters used by 


agricultural utilization, distribution ete Apeldoorn, 


Water, Bodem en Lucht, 1925. No. 4. pp. 73-77. V-191 
GARAGES 65.612.4 (43) 
Germany 

The metropolitan garage After a general survey 
the author describes two arrangements of large garages 
conceived by him In the first arrangement, patented 
in Germany and abroad, the approaches go up in a 
spiral. The autos reach their place by the exterior 
ascending road and after having crossed it, they reach 
the interior descending road. The second arrangement 
applies the same principle to a horizontal grouping of 
compartments. An added security against fire is ob- 
tained by the use of metallic rolling shutters which 
close the exits of the compartments Each auto can 
reach its stall and reaches and leaves its post without 
inconveniencing the circulation of the other vehicles 
Friedrich Pistor, Architect, Elberfeld Berlin Die 
Baugilde. Oct. 30, 1925. no. 19 & 20, pp. 1323-1325. V-192 











VI. Public Utilities 























RAILLESS STREET CARS 
The 


South Africa 


invention and development as well as the in- 


creasing popularity of the railless electric car for urban 
use are described The article is somewhat technical, 
but gives a good idea of the evolution of this public 
utility apparatus. “Railless Electric Traction, Its Ori- 
gin and Progress,” E M Monroe. The Municipal 
Journal, Cape Town, South Africa May, 1926 Vol 
3. No. 23, pp. 10-11. VI-182 
MUNICIPAL UTILITIES Canada 

The recent report issued by the Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs on Municipal Statistics includes reports of mu- 
nicipal waterworks, gas systems. The year of installa- 
tion, the population of the city, the consumption of 
the commodity, earnings, profit, loss, assets, and lia- 
bilities are given for each of the cities in Ontario 


Bulletin. Bureau of 


1926 25 


Tenth Municipal 
Toronto, Ontario. 
GIANT POWER 

That 


private ownership is 


Affairs, 
VI-183 
United States 


regulated 


Municipal 


cents. 


may be 
the 


Pennsylvania, 


giant power reasonably under 


the 
defends 


view of deputy 


that 


attorney- 


general of who view in his 


article The companion article, by the commissioner of 
the department of water and power of Los Angeles, 
states that public ownership will more easily pro- 
vide the huge capital necessary for regional power de- 
velopment and will assure successful private ownership 
in other lines of dependent upon power. His biggest 
point is that regions such as will be covered require long 
time planning and that private initiative is not in po- 
sition to plan thus. “Should Giant Power be Under 
Public or Private Ownership,”” Philip P. Wells, and C 
A. Dykstra. National Municipal Review. October, 1926. 
Vol. 15 No. 10, pp. 583-595 VI-184 
UTILITIES VALUATION United States 

The issue between reproduction cost and actual cost 
in relation to fair value has been the subject of almost 
endless discussion and litigation. After twenty-five 
years active rate regulations in which the costs have 
been enormous and little accomplished, this question 
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1926 


still stands out The law in the case, the measure of 
public and private rates, reproduction costs as an ee 
ment and capitalized earnings are dealt with “Re. 


production Cost and Distribution in Public Utility Reg. 
lation,”” John Bauer The Journal of Land and Publ, 
Utility Economics, Chicago. October, 1926 Vol. 2 
No. 4, pp. 408-426 VI-185 
MUNICIPAL MARKETS United State 

The types of markets are the combined terminal ang 
farmers’ market or primary market, the covered retajj 
market, and the curb market. The author believes tha 
the first is the ideal type, that the second is utterly use 
less and obsolete and that the third has yet to demon. 
strate its practicability The limitations of city owner. 
ship, financial aspects, and the problem in small citie 
are discussed. One section is devoted to why citie 
should build and operate markets The discussion from 
the floor at the end of the speech is valuable. “The 
Essential Features of an Efficient Municipal Market,” 
Harry E. Crouch, New York State Dept. of Markets 
City Problems, 1926. Proceedings of the 17th Annual 
Meeting, Conference of Mayors and other Municipal Off. 
cials Albany pp. 24-36. VI-1% 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 





| 
| 


ee 


The failures of municipal ownership as recently re 
ported widely by the press, have been emphasized and | 
the report shows that instead of the movement losing 
municipal ownership in electric light and power has; 
gained both in the number of plants and percentage 
of the whole. The compilers of the “failures list’’ have 
gone back 25 and even 35 years to find their instances 
The discrepancies are picked out and one by one ex. 
posed. “Alleged Failures of Municipal Ownership,” Carl 
D. Thompson. Public Ownership, Chicago August, 
1926. Vol. 8 No. 8 pp. 127-139 VI-187 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP Canada 

The municipal and provincial governments and the 
national government in Canada during the past twenty 
years have all accepted the soundness of the principle 
of government ownership and operation of basic public 


Among these be mentioned the national 


the 


services. may 
merchant 


the 


national telegraphs, the 
fish hatcheries, 
New Br 


owned 


railways, 
the 


hydro-electric 


marine, 


national canal system, Ontario 


power system, inswick and Mani- 


toba power, the government telephones, and even 


canning factories. The cities have utilities too numerous 
to mention “Canada’s Experiments in Public Owner. 
ship,”"” James Simpson, vice-president Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston 
Square Westminster, London, England, 1926. pp. 2 
Price 3d. VI-188 
MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER United States 

The report and information book of the light depart- 
ment of the City of Tacoma, Washington, for the year 
1924-25 contains eighty pages and a great many charts 


graphs, and illustrations of the 
The history of the 


Davisson, Commissioner of 


maps, city’s power sys 


tem. Ira § 


VI-189 


system is 


Light 


interesting. 


Water 


and 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 


Colorado Springs recently acquired the electric light 
and power system and the gas system. It has owned 
its water system for many years The history of the 
taking over of the plant is the one usually found. The 
public utility rates, the improvements which have been 
made, and the description of the systems are included 


“Municipal Ownership in Colorado Springs, Franklin 


P. Wood, Wood & Weber, Engineers, Denver, Colo. 
Public Ownership Chicago September, 1926 Vol 8 
No. 9. pp. 147-160. VI-190 
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By the Way 


What The Press is Saying About The City Manager Plan 


















Unusual Frankness—An Argument 
Against the City Manager Plan 


During the recent campaign in Minneapolis 
culminating in a vote on the proposed city 
manager charter on June 21st, an interesting 
point of view was developed by the opposition. 
The Chairman of the Charter Commission in 
an argument against the proposed charter 
brought up as one of the objections the claim 
that the city manager plan “leads in a 
straight line to municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities.’ He quotes Professor Lindsay 
Rogers of Columbia University, an advocate 
of the city manager plan, whose views were 
recently published in the “World’s Work.” 
Professor Rogers says: 

“The city manager form of government is 
a great step toward further paternalism. If 
cities become efficient in their necessary ac- 
tivities, there will be a tremendous drive for 
them to take over other services. Municipal 
ownership will be argued for without the one 
great, and in many cases decisive argument 
against it—the probability of inefficiency in 
management. If the city manager continues 
to succeed, the people will begin to say: ‘He 
keeps the streets clean and paves them well, 
why can’t he take over the gas company and 
give us adequate service’?” 

A Slur on Government Itself 

This is in line with the contention made by 
Delos Wilcox in his article, “The Indetermin- 
ate Permit for Municipal Utilities,” which was 
published in CITY MANAGER MAGA- 
ZINE for February, 1926. In this article Dr. 
Wilcox said: 

“An able and experienced librarian in 
charge of a large city library, told me not 
long ago that, as evidenced by the material 
coming to his desk, he could see that some 
people in this country, apparently the electric 
light and power interests, are spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in propaganda 
not only designed to discredit municipal own- 
ership, but having the effect of discrediting 
municipal government itself. 

“ ... The fact seems to be that the propa- 
ganda against municipal ownership of public 
utilities, financed by one of the most tremen- 





dous private interests in American economic 
life, finds itself compelled to discredit munic- 
ipal government in order to attain its ends, 
and hence to the many errors and disadvan- 
tages of private ownership and operation of 


public utilities is added essential disloyalty 
to the program of improvement in municipal 
government. What progress is made through 
the efforts of forward-looking American citi- 
zens who believe in democracy and accept its 
obligations will have to be made against the 
dead weight of this propagandist influence.” 

The argument advanced by the opposition 
group in Minneapolis is unusual in its frank- 
ness. In effect, they say, “We must watch 
this growth in efficiency in government. A 
little of this sort of thing goes a long way. 
It is all right to reduce taxes a little, but we 
must keep government fairly inefficient be- 
cause if it gets too efficient, it will give the 
utility companies a little competition and de- 
prive them of their stock argument.” 

Wasn’t it a Maine judge who was urged by 
a man under trial for the murder of his fa- 
ther and mother, to show clemency on the 
ground that he (the murderer) was an or- 
phan? 


-™ 
— 
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RECENT [INQUIRIES 
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The Effect of Salt on Pavements 


N INTERESTING inquiry recently 
A conducted by the Executive Secretary 
at the request of one of the member 
managers had to do with the effect of. salt 
which is frequently used to melt ice and snow 
on hilly streets. 
The rendered by com- 
petent authorities will be of interest to the 
readers of the magazine: 


following opinions 


Asphalt Streets 


“The city of New York has come to the cou- 
clusion that damage to an asphalt pavement 
where it has been subjected to the action of 
salt water has been due more probably to the 
dropping of heavy packages upon the surface 
in a wet condition than to the action of the 
salt itself. 


“My own idea is that salt water will not in- 
juriously affect asphalt itself. As a matter of 
fact, I have used asphalt as a protective lining 
for concrete tanks in which brine was concen- 
trated, in which case the asphalt was practi- 
cally unaffected by the concentrated salt solu- 
tion. In such work, however, the asphalt ex- 
isted in a thick mat or film over the concrete 
surface. In the case of hot asphalt paving mix- 
tures, the asphalt films are of course exceed- 
ingly thin and in many cases are probably not 
absolutely perfect. For this reason excess of 
moisture in the pavement, if it happens to be 
porous in character, causes gradual disinte- 
gration due to the fact that the water works 
its way between some of the asphalt films and 
the mineral particles which are not perfectly 
coated and causes a separation of the film 
from the particles. In such cases, it is quite 
possible that the presence of salt in the water 
would hasten such disintegration as with al- 
ternate moistening and drying out salt films 
might be deposited between the asphalt films 
and the mineral particles, which would acceler- 
ate the removal of the films under the internal 
movement which is found in practically all as- 
phalt types of construction. I know that this 
sounds rather theoretical, but in the lack of 
definite information based on an investigative 
study, it is the best explanation that I have 
to offer—The Asphalt Association. 





Brick Streets 

BRICK STREETS. “In reply to your letter 
concerning the use of salt and its effect on 
paving materials, we have never heard of 
salt or any other chemicals or acids having 
any effect whatsoever on a vitrified paving 
brick. 

“The fact that vitrified paving brick are 
used to pave the floors and driveways of many 
industrial establishments, where chemicals and 
acids are manufactured or extensively used, 
is rather ample evidence that vitrified paving 
brick are not affected by these materials. The 
salt used to melt the snow and ice might leave 
a slight deposit on the pavement, which would 
give it a whitish appearance temporarily, but 
this would not have any effect on the service- 
ability or durability of the brick themselves.”— 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 


Cement Streets 

CEMENT STREETS—“Replying to your 
letter concerning the use of salt to melt the 
ice and snow on some of the worst hills in 
the city in which your inquiring member is 
city manager, I wish to advise a great many 
inquiries on this subject have been received 
luring the past winter. These usually come 
up in connection with the use of salt for 
thawing snow and ice around switch points 
of electric railways in concrete streets. 

“The continued use of salt under such condi- 
tions would in all probability be detrimental 
to the concrete, particularly if the concrete 
happens to be of low quality to start with. The 
action of salt, however, seems to be mechani- 
cal rather than chemical. The use of salt on 
steep grades probably would not be in suffi- 
cient concentration to cause deterioration such 
as is sometimes noted where it is used as des- 
cribed above. As an alternative suggestion, we 
know of several municipalities which have used 
hot sand or fine pebbles like roofing gravel 
with excellent effect and with such equipment 
as is available to most municipalities, we doubt 
if this would be any more expensive than the 
salt application and believe it would be more 
effective and would recommend the use of a 
fairly coarse sand heated for this purpose.”— 
Portland Cement Association. 
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Managers in the Service 


“The information if possible, if not, the source.” 
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MAINE 
PORTLAND. City Manager Harry A. Brink- 
erhoff has decided that the signal tower in 
Monument Square is unsatisfactory and it will 
be removed and shipped to New York. For 
the present, an open booth will be used. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SPRINGDALE. Borough Manager John F. 
Pierce has discovered a large leak by which 
40,000 gallons of water are flowing from a 
water main into a storm sewer, due probably 
to electrolysis. Since the installation of a 
meter at the waterworks, a check can be kept 
on the amount of water pumped and used each 
day. 
GEORGIA 
BRUNSWICK. A comprehensive traffic or- 
dinance has been passed by the commission 


and is now being distributed in pamphlet 
form. 
COLUMBUS. The railroad company has 


proposed an amendment to a present ordinance 
giving the recorder authority to determine 
whether the blowing of any locomotive whistle 
was reasonable under the circumstances. City 
Manager Henry B. Crawford suggested the 
equipment of air whistles on the locomotives 
and he is to make further investigations of 
the possibilities along this line. 


FLORIDA 

DELAND. City Manager H. P. Ford is con- 
structing several shuffle boards on city prop- 
erty for the amusement of citizens and visi- 
tors. 

MIAMI BEACH. Twenty-seven members of 
the fire department went on strike protesting 
to City Manager C. A. Renshaw against “The 
autocratic methods of the director of public 
safety” and agreed to return to work only 
after an unbiased committee from the city 
council had made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion. Following the walk-out City Manager 
Renshaw announced double duty for the re- 
maining men. 

ST. AUGUSTINE. A chamber of commerce 
committee has been studying the charter and 
has recommended that the commission be in- 
creased from three to five members to be 
elected from the city at large, that the present 
provision prohibiting any candidate for the 


office of commissioner from making any per- 
sonal canvass among the voters be repealed, 
that the heads of the police and fire depart- 
ments be appointed by the commission, that 
all department heads be appointed every two 
years, that franchise and bond issues shall be 
submitted to the vote of the people, and that 
an adequate pension system be established. 


OKLAHOMA 

DUNCAN. The city and the power com- 
pany recently cut off 500 consumers who were 
behind in their utility bills. The outstanding 
accounts of the two utility services were un- 
derstood to reach several thousand dollars, 
some of the accounts having been carried two 
or three months. 

McALESTER. The chief of police, who has 
served for 24 years, and seven members of the 
force have resigned to clear the way for the 
contemplated new force that will be appointed 
when the new board of takes 
office. Wholesale salary cuts were made on 


commissioners 


account of the lack of revenue during the com- 
ing year, caused by lower valuation and court 
The salary of the 
city manager was reduced from $3,600 to $3,000 
and other cuts were made all along the line. 


decisions concerning taxes. 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN. Motion picture shows on Sunday 
afternoon now prevented and the operation of 
cigar and drink stands now open on Sunday 
will be legalized if the recommendations of 
City Manager Adam R. Johnson are adopted 
by the council. Water, light and sewer service 
will extended to subdivisions outside the 
city limits only where the property owners 
will pay for the installation of the lines and 
hand over title to the city when the service 
connection is made. No refund will be made 
even if the property is annexed to the city. 
Outside areas must pay for water used 
by the city fire department in their territories. 
BEAUMONT. The traffic signal 
tem is now in operation, being controlled by 
the central fire station. It is tentatively 
planned to operate the lights from 11 a. m. 
to 2 p. m. and from 4:30 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 
The north and south signals will be operated 
at a speed of 40 seconds and the east and west 
signals at a speed of 25 seconds. 
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light operating with a bell will show for five 
seconds between each change of the green and 
red lights. Every one of the seven projects in 
the $1,250,000 bond issue carried at the polls, 
thus making possible street, sewer and park 
improvements, a combined city hall and audi- 
torium, a new jail and police station, and re- 
modeling of the city market. 

FORT WORTH. City Manager O. E. Carr 
denied charges made by defense attorneys of 
Rev. Frank J. Norris that he had contributed 
$1,500 to the prosecution fund. Mr. Carr 
stated that he had no part whatever in the 
hiring of special prosecution and that no one 
had approached him for contributions. 

Fearing that the prospective assessment had 
been cut to such a point that the tax rate of 
$1.40 for general city purposes would be too 
small to cover the budget, the council increased 
the rate to $1.42 making the total tax rate 
2.56. City Manager Carr advocates centrali- 
zation of all ambulance services by the city 
and undertaking companies. Manager Carr is 
opposing the proposal for a separate traffic 
bureau, saying that the main job of the police 
department is the handling of traffic and that 
the whole department is a traffic bureau under 
the chief of police rather than in a separate 
bureau such as the detective work. 

The council has authorized the receiving of 
bids for $1,500 worth of equipment for the 
proposed centralization of Fort Worth’s street 
lighting system which will consolidate 115 
units with an estimated saving of $25,000 a 
year. The taxpayers’ suit against the city 
council on several grounds including the fact 
that the salary increase of the city manager 
was allegedly illegal and that the salary was 
extravagant anyway was thrown out of court 
as absurd. The judge declared in denying the 
injunction, “The pleading about Carr’s salary 
is so faulty and wholly defective there isn’t 
anything left of it.” 

VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA. The council is considering 
an ordinance prohibiting displays of merchen- 
dise on the sidewalks of the city. 

City Manager Paul Morton stopped the work 
of a number of carpenters engaged in erect- 
ing new billboards. The council has its 
foot down against any more billboards in the 
city, although already existing billboards dam- 
aged by storm may be repaired. 

HOPEWELL. A new ordinance requires ev- 
ery automobile driver in the city to secure a 
driver’s permit entailing a fee of $1.00 and a 
test by the applicant. 

NORFOLK. City Manager I. Walke Trux- 


set 


45 


tun is considering a plan of pooling all city 
owned automobiles after the plan followed by 
the American forces in France. The cost of 
city transportation has been reduced to about 
$50,000 a year, whereas two years ago it was 
almost twice that amount. During the present 
year the policy of using public transportation 
for city employees on duty has proved more 
costly than was anticipated and a further re- 
duction is desired. 

City Manager Truxtun is seeking the con- 
solidation of all civic and business agencies 
such as the port commission, traffic commission, 
etc., which receive city support. 

PORTSMOUTH. City Manager Frank C. 
Hanrahan has begun a study of traffic con- 
ditions using the Albany survey as a basis. 

PETERSBURG. City Manager W. F. Drewry 
prohibited the automobile races scheduled for 
the Petersburg Fair because of possible acc'- 
dents to spectators at the curve. 

ROANOKE, Agitation by a large numbe-z 
of discontented taxpayers who desire a lower 
assessment because they feel that their taxes 
are too high resulted in the city council agree- 
ing to ask for the appointment of a board of 
equalization and review. 

STAUNTON. A movement is on foot tu 
substitute the old two-council aldermanic form 
for the city manager charter. There appears 
to be some dissatisfaction with a small coun- 
cil. The law provides no way for going from 
the present form to the city manager plan 
with a large council, so if any change is made 
it must be a move for abandonment. Some of 
the citizens feel that the council works too 
smoothly and too efficiently and suspect that 
where there is such harmony, more shady work 
must be covered up than where the council 
meetings were characterized by constant bick- 
ering and quarreling! 

WEST VIRGINIA 

CLARKSBURG. City Manager Harrison wu. 
Otis has just presented his annual report which 
reviews the past several years and plans ahead 
for the next five years. The report is well 
illustrated and contains a great deal of infor- 
mation in such a form that it can be easily un- 
derstood. 

WHEELING. For the first time in the re- 
cent history of the city, tax bills will be mailed 
to taxpayers instead of requiring taxpayers 
to call for their bills. A new billing machine 
enables one girl to make out the same number 
of bills which formerly required the services 
of a large staff. 

OHIO 


CLEVELAND. City Manager W. H. Hop- 
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Announcing the Non-Clogging 
Centrifugal Pump 


HE new ‘‘American’’ Non-Clogging 
Centrifugal Pump marks a new stage in 


non-clogging pump construction. Theim- 
peller in this pump is so designed that the stream 
lines are not separated, but so the stream of fluid 
is kept in one mass and carried through the pump 
without being subdivided. This obviates the 
necessity for screening sewage or fluid contain- 
ing other material before pumping. 


Fluids containing stringy matter, mineral matter, 
animal matter and vegetable matter, such as hair, 
string, waste, shavings, rags, mud, chips, sand, 
sludge, wire, debris, slaughter house and fish 
market refus2, offal, fat, grease, weeds, straw. 
stable sweepings, etc.,can be handled without the 
aid of screens and their expensive maintenance. 


This pump is made in both vertical and horizontal 
types and is adapted for municipal sewage and 
general industrial use Engineering 
tion is available. Ask for it. 
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kins, the foremost proponent of the $15,000,000 
Lorain-Central bridge, was challenged to a de- 
bate on the subject by the chief speaker of 
the Building Owners Bridge Committee in the 
public auditorium. City Manager Hopkins 
charged that store members of the Cleveland 
Association of Building Owners and Managers, 
an organization opposed to the bridge, had 
ordered all employees to work against the 
bond issue and to “pack” the debate meeting. 
The voters defeated the bridge bonds and the 
$1,800,000 Mall site issue, thus saving six 
cents per hundred dollars assessed valuation. 
However, they approved four bond issues 
which wil give the city $3,800,000 for im- 
provements. 

Henry L. Davis, thrice mayor of Cleveland, 
and formerly governor of Ohio, is forming a 
committee to secure the abandonment of the 
city manager plan and P. R. Mr. Max S. 
Hays, editor of the Cleveland Citizen, is quoted 
in the Cleveland press as commenting on the 
proposed salary increase for city departments 
as follows: “The thing we should do is to 
take steps to get rid of the manager plan and 
also the manager. We are now living under 
a monarchial form of government in this city 
and have a czar for a ruler.” Mr. Newton 
D. Baker, former secretary of war, and former 
mayor of Cleveland, recently stated that “The 
worst of all voting systems is the P. R. 
method used in Cleveland.” He complimented 
the city on having Mr. Hopkins as manager 
but said, “Wait until the ‘run of the mine’ 
talent is given the city manager’s job.” 

Denial of charges made by Councilman A. 
R. Hatton that the city payrolls were being 
overstocked by “councilmanic favorites” was 
made by City Manager Hopkins. The state- 
ment follows Dr. Hatton’s avowed intention 
of an exhaustive investigation to determine 
why the city payroll is over $4,000,000 greater 
than in 1924. City Manager Hopkins declares 
that this increase was necessary “to do effi- 
ciently the regular work of the city depart- 
ments and repair the great damage resulting 
from things left undone by previous admin- 
istrations. I am surprised every time Dr. 
Hatton repeats the assertion that no council- 
man can recommend anybody for a city job 
without violating the city charter. There is 
no basis for such a claim. The charter does 
not forbid recommendations. It does forbid 
dictation and interference by councilmen, and 
no councilman has ever shown any disposition 


to try that with me.” 


ASHTABULA. City Manager W. M. Cotton 
declares that Ashtabula is not bankrupt finan- 
cially and will have ample funds for operation 
during 1927, due to the fact that there is a 
surplus of $215,000 in the sinking fund which 
can be used for meeting sinking fund re- 
quirements, thus leaving a wider margin for 
operation. 

WISCONSIN 

RHINELANDER. The Rhinelander News 
criticizes the members of the city council for 
their action in requesting the resignation of 
City Manager George Garrett. According to 
this paper, the council ordered the city 
manager to buy a roller for street work, to 
make repairs on city trucks, to start test 
wells and to employ a city engineer, where- 
upon he was criticised by the council for fol- 
lowing their orders and accused of extrava- 
gance, although his budget outlines a reduc- 
tion of $70,000 in the deficit for current 
operating expenses. The council charged that 
“Garrett is too big a man for the city of 
Rhinelander.” 


CALIFORNIA 

CORONADO. A copy of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of San Diego County attempt- 
ing to enjoin the city treasurer from paying 
the city manager’s salary has been received. 
The suit was dismissed, the court ruling that 
the office of city manager could be created 
under the laws relating to cities of the sixth 
class. Both parties to the suit requested a 
ruling from the court as to whether any of 
the powers granted by the city manager or- 
dinance were illegal. The Court ruled that 
the city trustees had no authority to delegate 
the power “to see that all ordinances are en- 
forced” to the city manager. The Court also 
ruled that the city manager had no control 
over the marshal and police department. 


A recent meeting of the civic club adopted a 
resolution that the members of the board of 
trustees be requested to resign immediately 
and a resolution requesting the reinstatement 
of the members of the fire and police depart- 
ments. The Coronado Journal carried a paid 
advertisement by the city auditor alleging that 
the city manager stated that the auditor’s 
appearance before the board of trustees with 
complaints against him (the manager) would 
be at his peril. 


STOCKTON. On October 12th the voters 


defeated an initiative measure reducing the 
salary of the city manager from $20,000 to 
$10,000 per year by a vote of 5807 to 3377. 
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OREGON 
ASTORIA. The Astoria Budget charges 
that the city council recently held a star 


chamber session and “with a dispatch that 
suggests pre-arrangement, passed ordinances 
giving away thirteen acres of valuable city 
water front property and contracting to fur- 
nish 500,000,000 gallons of water annually to 
an industrial This paper further 
states that no announcement was made to the 
press and that the city manager was not in- 
formed until the council had assembled. The 
editorial goes on to claim that other such se- 
cret meetings have been held with even the 
city manager excluded and charges that $3500 
was appropriated for plans for a pulp mill, 
the pretext inscribed on city records being 
“engineering,” and “plans” for a 
municipal power plant. City Manager O. A. 
Kratz refused to approve the claim since the 
charter prohibits the appropriation of any 
sum in excess of $250 without an ordinance. 
Someone conceived the happy idea of putting 
a number of names on the city payroll at 
250 a month until the $3500 was secured and 
this was done—all at secret special sessions. 
Appended to all of these claims is attached 
a written disapproval by the city manager 
stating that he had never met the men men- 
tioned in these payroll claims and did not 
know such men were in existence. The com- 
mission passed these claims over the manager’s 
disapproval at a secret session. Many of the 
claims when cashed bore the second endorse- 
ment of a lumber company. 


concern.” 


“wages” 


These strangers 
never appeared to sign for the warrants as is 
customary. Instead, the warrants were taken 
by the mayor and delivered. City Manager 
0. A. Kratz has made a sworn affidavit to the 
effect that the men cashing the warrants for 
the lumber company offered to “split” the 
profit from the pulp mill venture three ways, 
giving one-third to the mayor, a third to the 
manager, and retaining a third, if he would 
“stand in” on the matter of securing certain 
concessions from the City 
Manager Kratz replied that his profession was 
that of a city manager and that he expected 
to follow such in the future and that he would 
refuse to link his name with any such matter 
as proposed. Mr. Kratz closes with these 


commissioners. 


words: “I will refuse to approve any scheme . 


or plan that is not fully disclosed to all the 
people of Astoria and I will refuse to approve 
any scheme or plan that I deem detrimental 


to the city as a whole.” 


Cities Studying the Plan 





MAINE 
OLDTOWN. A city manager charter has 
been adopted by a committee and it will be 
submitted to the legislature for its approval. 
New YORK 
GENEVA. Mr. Harry Freeman of the Ro- 
chester Bureau of Municipal Research recently 
addressed the Public Welfare Department of 
the Geneva Woman’s Club on the city manager 
plan. 
VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO. A plan for the consolida- 
tion of the town and village corporation with 
a special charter giving all the functions and 
powers of both is being considered. Most of 
the Vermont towns having the manager plan 
are operating under the dual arrangement 
whereby the manager is both the town mana- 
ger and the village manager. 
Porto Rico 
SAN JUAN. Senor Gaetan Barbosa, muni- 
cipal secretary, states that the city manager 
plan is being contemplated by different muni- 





A Stirring Political Romance 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Author of The Boosters 


The 
CLEAN UP 








A novel of an honest administration at 
odds with the wily old gang of grafters, 
and the intensely dramatic consequences 
which ensue when the city manager 
finds himself in the grip of a grand pas- 
sion—for another man’s wife. 


$2.00 at all Stores 





The BOBBS MERRILL Company 
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MULTILUX 





THE ORNAMENTAL 
STREETHOOD 


Multilux, the ornamental streethood, presents the only 
radical improvement in overhead street lighting during 
recent years. 


The most easily observable improvement is in its appear- 
ance. However, features much more important from the 
consideration of light-value also are embodied. 


The Multilux fixture is both dust-tight and bug-proof. It 
therefore retains its original illuminating efficiency with 
small maintenance expense. 


With Multilux fixtures, can be used the efficient glassware 
developed by modern science. 


Multilux is more than an ornamental streethood; it is a 
highly efficient distributor of light. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Wes 
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Multilux mounted on a 
crook makes a beautiful 
unit for parkway light- 
ing. This photograph 
was taken in Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D.C 
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cipalities on the island. 
NorRTH CAROLINA 

WILLIAMSTON. The Woman’s Club of 
Williamston has passed a resolution asking 
that the town employ a manager. Mrs. John 
Biggs is president of the club. 

FLORIDA 

ST. PETERSBURG. A referendum on the 
city manager plan will be held December 7th. 
JACKSONVILLE is also discussing the plan. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA. Petitions circulated by the 
League of Women Voters requesting a referen- 
dum on the city manager plan now have many 
more signatures than are legally required. 

OKLAHOMA 

ANADARKO. City Manager J. C. Roberts 
of Sulphur has been invited to address the 
Anadarko Chamber of Commerce on the city 
manager plan. 


KANSAS 

FORT SCOTT. Mr. H. A. Russell, secretary 
of the chamber of commerce is making a study 
of the city manager plan. 

LEAVENWORTH. Mr. Fred W. Jensen, 
secretary-manager of the chamber of com- 
merce, recently discussed the city manager 
plan before the Leavenworth Kiwanis Club. 


The movement there is inactive at the present 
time. 
MICHIGAN 

FREMONT. A city manager charter will 
be voted upon December 6th. 

MUNISING. City Manager F. R. Buechner 
of Gladstone, recently addressed the local de- 
velopment club which is interested in the city 
manager plan. 

MINNESOTA 

Several of the small cities of Minnesota 
are now considering the city manager plan and 
the following persons are making a study of 
the subject: Mr. W. R. Sturgeon, city clerk, 





MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 
MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 
of Chicago) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in 


160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


—— Geo. W. Schwartz, C. P. A. 


Municipal Audits and Systems 


(Father) 


Grace F. Schwartz, C. P. A. 
(Daughter) 


Our labor-saving, modern methods 
increase efficiency and reduce mu- 
nicipal accounting costs and la- 
bor from 25 to 50 per cent. 











EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and Cities at reasonable cost 


We have just published a 315-page book, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land 
Valuation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 
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HERSEY DISC METER, MODEL HF, which is the highest type of Frost-protected Meter, and 
HERSEY DISC METER, MODEL HD, which is the highest type of Divided or Split-case Meter 
are the product of thirty-five years’ experience and refinement in the manufacture of Water Mete 
These models excel all Meters of all makes in all these essentials which go toward mak 
exceptionally desirable Meters 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: South Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 314 
Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


290 Broadway 

Commercial Trust Building 
10 So. La Salle Street 
616 Citizens and Southern Bank Building 
2301 Griffin Street 
{75 Hoyt Street 

690 Market Street 
450 East Third Street 
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Fairmont, Minnesota; Mr. Frank Palmer, at- 
torney-at-law, International Falls, Minnesota; 
and Mr. H. A. Morse, mayor, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota. The Duluth Charter Commission 
has received a petition for city manager 
government and has appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to study the proposal. 
WASHINGTON 

MOUNT VERNON. A chamber of com- 
merce committee headed by Mr. Elmer Nailor 
has recommended that the proposed commis- 
sion plan be abandoned and that the city 
manager plan be advocated instead. Some feel 
that the town is too small for the manager 
plan. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VICTORIA. Members of the council re- 
cently defeated by a vote of 8 to 3 a resolution 
providing that prior to the consideration of a 
by-law appointing a city manager, a munici- 
pal survey be made by a commission of 
three, two of whom were to be chosen from 
outside the city influence, concerning the ad- 
ministration of the municipality under the 
present system. Those opposed to the resoiu- 
tion called attention to the fact that 2400 
people had signed a petition requesting an 
opportunity to vote on the city manager plan 
and that they could not very well be refused. 











New Appointments 

















McALESTER, OKLA. Mr. F. C. Higgin- 
botham, for several years connected with the 
extension department of the Oklahoma A. & 
M. College was appointed city manager of 
McAlester at the first meeting of the new 
city council and assumed his duties November 
Ist. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Mr. Robert L. 
Cooper, acting city manager and city engineer, 
was unanimously elected city manager Novem 
ber 3rd. Mr. Cooper had been city engineer 
for only a few months, having been an assis- 
tant state engineer at Santa Fe previously. 

LA CROSSE, KANS. Mr. Jess C. Moser 
who has been superintendent of the light plant 
for a good many years, has been appointed 
city manager and will continue in active 
charge of the light plant. 

RHINELANDER, WISC. Mr. Charles G. 
Grau, city engineer of Rhinelander, has been 
appointed city manager. He is a graduate of 
Ohio Northern University and formerly served 





VOTING MACHINES 


For the Accurate Reflection of 
Political Opinion 
The superiority 
of the mechani- 
cal ballot over the 


antiquated paper 
ballot. 


1. Voting is both 
easier and fas- 


ter. 
2. There are no 
spoiled or de- 


fective ballots. 

3. Absolute sec- 
recy is main- 
tained. 

4. The count is always correct.. 

5. Election returns are ready immedi- 
ately after the close of the polls. 

6. A permanent record of the vote is as- 
sured. 


. Voting Machines effect a substantial 
reduction in election expenses. 





Write for Literature 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 114 Jamestown, N. Y. 














Model “A” 


Specify Badger Meters 


There’s One for Every Service 


They are _ sturdily built—sensitive—accurate. 
They will make your lines trouble-proof and 
show the minimum of maintenance costs. 
There’s a meter from %” to 6” size. 


Write for literature 


SADGEP METER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


BADGER ETERS 


f Riu Fait iful®to tneslast drop "1%: \ 
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Waukegan Station No. 6, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


How Allis-Chalmers Turbines 
Contribute to 
Central Station Efficiency 


The 25,000 K. W. and the 35,000 K. W. 
Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine Units 
with condensers and auxiliaries pictured 


Conservation of B. T. U.’s Higher Sta- 


tion Economy is obtained at this sta- 


above have operated continuously over 
long periods with marked success in the 
field of large Turbines, both as to me- 
chanical Turbine 


operation as well as 


and plant efficiency. 

A 50,000 K. W. Allis-Chalmers Steam 
Turbine Unit and condenser with auxil- 
under construction 
added to this Station. 


iaries now will be 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


tion through provision of the plant de- 
signers for feed water heating by ex- 


tracted steam. 


The standard construction of 
Chalmers Steam Turbines 
traction nozzles to meet 


all Allis- 
includes 


the 


ex- 
require- 


ments of the complete feed water heat- 


Sta- 


ing cycles used in 
tions. 


U. S. A 


modern Power 
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as city engineer of Harve, Montana. Mr. Grau 
has been a subscriber to the association. 

BURKBURNETT, TEXAS. Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, who has been in real estate business 
in Burkburnett for the past seven years, was 
appointed city manager on September 20th and 
took office October Ist. 

FRANKLIN, VA. Mr. George M. Stephens 
was appointed city manager early in Novem- 
ber. 

QUITMAN, GEORGIA. Mr. Paul A. Tan- 
ner has been appointed city manager. 











Elections 











ASHTABULA, OHIO. On November 3rd 
the voters defeated the charter amendment 
making the office of city manager elective, 
and abandoning the city manager plan, by a 
vote of 2259 to 1792. The proposal to abolish 
P. R. was defeated by 2284 to 1926. The spon- 
sors of both amendments have been preparing 
their campaign for three years. The state law 
interpreted by the county budget commission 
has forced the city into a very difficult finan- 
cial situation because of operating revenues 
being reduced greatly for the past three years; 
this year they were reduced so low that the 
city could not possibly operate on taxes and 
miscellaneous revenues. City Manager Wilbur 
M. Cotton resigned just before the election to 
become director of the Dayton Research Asso- 
ciation. Citizens formed a committee to fight 
against the charter amendments. Charges that 
the city had been bankrupted by the present 
city administration were hurled and denied. 
Policemen and firemen finally agreed to work 
without pay until the end of the year as a 
solution to financial problems. They 
promised increases for 1927. 

HAMILTON, OHIO. Preliminary press re- 
ports that the city manager charter had been 
defeated by a majority of 319 were based on 
a mistake in the count. 
by 189 votes. 


were 


The charter carried 
The charter which was drawn 
under the direction of a commission elected 
last fall was prepared by Dr. A. R. Hatton 
of Cleveland. All of the Hamilton councilmen 
signed a circular opposing the charter. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. On November 
2nd the proposal to change from the present 
aldermanic system was defeated in every pre- 
cinct of the city, but by only slight majorities. 
The Jron Mountain News had conducted an 
educational campaign for several months on 





EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 











Garbage Is the Most Objectionable Class of Mu- 
nicipal Waste. 


The Decarie Incinerator 


For Municipalities and Institutions 


These simple and sightly plants operate without 
offense to the community. They are scientific in 
design, and operate 
most economically. 
They are built by one 
f of the oldest concerns 
in the U.S. engaged 


in the erection of in- 
cinerators. 


A complete 


and intereat- 
ing catalog 
will be sent 
on request. 








Decarie Incinerator Corp. 
342 Madison Ave. New York 
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| ____ BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD i 
“==ROLLERS— 


STEAM and MOTOR 
| TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 2, to 18 Tons 











A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


| a The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. | ier 
ie. Springfield. Ohio. re ye | 



















PITTSBURGH METER CO. 


FOR EVERY KIND 
OF SERVICE 





Arctic Tropic 


The ARCTIC—a_  frost-bottom Water Meter, The TROPIC—an ail-bronze Water Meter, with 

- ‘ ° connection spuds attached to the lower case 
especially designed for cold sections of the Particularly designed for warm sections of the 
country country 


These two meters embody exactly the same mechanical features, the only difference being the change 
necessary to provide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic. Either wil] be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL, if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information. 


PITTSBURGH METER CO. 


General Office and Works: 7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
New York Kansas City Seattle 
Chicago Columbia, S.C. Los Angeles 
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the basis of the success of the city manager 
plan in the surrounding cities. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO. The voters of Lake- 
wood defeated by a large margin a proposed 
amendment to the city charter providing for 
the council-manager plan. Advocates of the 
change had to fight their way through a long 
series of court battles in order to get the 
proposition on the ballot. The present officials 
in charge of the election machinery were active 
in placing legal obstacles in the way of the 
movement, although the law allows them no 
discretion in the matter. The clerk declined 
to mail copies of the amendment to the citi- 
zens as required by the charter and the mana- 
ger plan committee was finally compelled to 
mail them out itself. The law director even 
entered an unsuccessful suit to enjoin the elec- 
tion. The name of Maurice Maschke, county 
Republican leader, was drawn in, advocates of 
the manager system charging that he was 
helping the opposition. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. In spite of 
several obstacles placed in the way by members 
of the present city government, the voters of 
Oklahoma City adopted the city manager plan 
by a vote of 9,182 to 3,841. Due to the tactics 
of the opposition it was necessary for the vot- 
ers to vote “yes” on proposition number one 
and “no” on a competing proposition placed 
on the ballot to confuse the issue. It is sus- 
pected that the present city officials will place 
legal obstacles in the way of the election of 
councilmen. 

PASADENA, CALIF. The charter amend- 
ment strengthening the city manager plan was 
endorsed by a vote of 11,237 to 5,221. The two 
mayor-council plans on the ballot were defeated 
by 10,747 to 4,741, and 12,030 to 2,782, re- 
spectively. The combined votes for the old 
mayor-council plan was 7523 while the com- 
bined vote against the measure was 22,737. The 
total vote of 21,188 out of a registration of 
29,393 was the second largest vote on record 
in Pasadena. The campaign was carried on 
by a committee which kept the issues at stake 
constantly before the voters and advocated 
strengthening rather than abolishing the city 
manager plan. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. For the second time 
in fifteen months the city manager plan has 
been rejected; this time by a vote of 4738 to 
2201. The law provides that the election must 
be called 20 days after the petition is filed— 
a most inadequate period of time. In this case 
eleven days were allowed. Eight years ago 
the voters adopted the city manager plan, 
2,408 to 1312, but it was thrown out by the 





Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
construction keeps the 
rubber from cracking 
or leaking. If you want 


the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


9 South Clinton Chicago, IIl. 





Lynchburg Foundry Company 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 














HANLINE BROS. 











DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
» a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for deacriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 











McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 inches 


SALES OFFICES 


Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Chicago 


Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Prove, Utah 
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Expert Advice is 
Economy 





Consulting Engineers 





Future Planning 
is Efficiency 








ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
770 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
City Plan Engineer 


Compten Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Services in preparation and execution of city plans 
and zoning ordinances rendered to more than 
thirty cities, including six city manager cities. 





Consulting Engineers 
This directory of engineers is referred 
to all city officials desiring engineering 
service. 
-Editor. 





HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Engineers, Consulting— 
Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 

Sewage Disposal, Reports 

—Engineers, Operating— 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
Municipal Utilities. 


12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 





C. WELLINGTON KOINER 
Consulting Engineer 
Reports, Appraisals, Rate Investigation 
Studies to Improve Municipal Utilities 
Lighting Pumping Management. 
1912 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 





GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Waterworks 


Paving : . Power Plants 





BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. 
E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. I. Dodd 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Les 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City 





CITY PLANNERS 
This new service appeals to city man- 


ager cities—why not advertise? 





E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Sewage Systems, Water 
Works and Street Pavements 
Municipal Work Exclusively 


New England Bldg., 


Merchants Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Shreveport, La. 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 


J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
tion of Properties Expert Testimony 
Union Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Alexander Potter, C. E. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 


Water Supply and Purification 
Plans and Reports. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 


50 Church Street. NEW YORK 











BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 
WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS, 
RATE INVESTIGATIONS 
Interstate Bldg... Western Pacific Blidg., 
Kansas City. Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 








R. H. RANDALL 


C. S. ELICKER 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 


1607 Canton St. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, explora- 
tion and timber operations. GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling 
for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil] and private boundary lines. 
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courts on a legal technicality in the state law. 
In 1925 the proposition was defeated 2,826 to 
2,761. 


> 
> 





Training for the Public Service 


(Continued from page 19) 
are public executives made. No man would be 
afforded an opportunity to manage a city if 
he could do nothing else. 
Personality 
Cultivate those traits and characteristics that 


together make a good personality. Courtesy 
and a cheerful willingness to be helpful are 
fundamental. Make a serious effort to become 
a good listener and to overcome any tendency 
toward habitual argumentation. In the early 
days of your public experience you will not be 
permitted to argue with the public; by the 
time you have attained a position of consid- 
erable responsibility you will know that it is 
useless effort. Pleasing personality alone will 
not get you far, but it is one of the attributes 








Expert Advice is 


Consulting Engineers 





Future Planning | 











Economy is Efficiency | 
== a a | Pea Ee al 
W. R. CONARD J. S. Buzsy 
Burlington, N. J. 

INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 








METCALF & EDDY 


Harrison P. Eddy 
Charles W. Sherman 
Almon L. Fales 


Frank A. Marston 
John P. Wentworth 
Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 


Consulting Engineers 


Works. Sewerage Works. 
Municipal Refuse. Drainage. Flood 
Protection. Supervision of Construction and 
Operation. Laboratory for Chemi- 
cal and Biological Analyses. 


14 Beacon Street 


Water 
Wastes. 


Industrial 


Valuations. 


Boston, Mass. 





FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Room 2, Realty 


Bidg., 115% S. Poinsettit St. 











Water Supply — Sewage 


Chemical 





NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 
Disposal 


and Biological 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Hydraulic Developments 


Laboratories 
112 East 19th St. 
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General Offices and Plant - - 1810-16 East 24th Street 


Detroit, Michigan Adopts 
Butler Vacuum Street Sweeper 





DUSTLESS 


ECONOMICAL 


See the Butler in operation in 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Portland, Maine; Duquesne, Pa.; 
ham, N. C.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Asbury Park, New Jersey 


SANITARY 
Dur- 


The Butler gets all the fine dust as well as the heavy debris—some- 
thing no other device will do. It will save its cost in a few months’ 
operation. Sweeps the gutter without separate attachment. Does 
not use water. 


Investigate — Write 


The Butler Manufacturing Company 
Mechanical Sweeping Devices 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Distributors 
New York City. Chicago. 


Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dallas, Texas. 


San Francisco. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Houston, Texas 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta, Ga 
Birmingham, Ala 
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you must possess if you would succeed in pub- 
lic administration. 
After Graduation—What? 

That’s a hard one; there is no single, certain 
answer. If you can join the service of a pro- 
gressive municipality at once, it may be well to 
do so. I think it should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that experience in private enterprise is 
of great value to the public administrator. In 
fact, the man or woman who lacks first hand 
working knowledge of the methods and prac- 
tices of the business world is seriously handi- 
capped in managing public affairs. Somewhere 
along the line spend several years—five are 
not too many—working for a going business 





concern. Give all you have and get all you can 
in experience. Everything you learn will be 
helpful. Office management, selling, account- 


ing, cost keeping, handling men, transportation, 
manufacturing processes—all these hold for 
you a large measure of useful experience in 
doing things. 

Government is not a standardized thing that 
functions with unerring precision according to 
fixed rules. It touches life in every phase of 
its activities. The most important element in 
municipal administration is people. There is 
a wide opportunity in the service of the public 
for those who can combine science with sym- 
pathy, courage with courtesy, and efficiency 
with enthusiasm—and whose skin is not too 
thin to resist the shafts of a thoughtlessly cri- 
tical constituency. 
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The Relation of Traffic to the 
Wear on Pavement 
(Continued from page 16) 
ent season and the cost for the eleven year 
period will no doubt be greater. 

The fact that the wear on the pavement 
described herein was more than three times as 
great where the traffic was confined to an eight 
foot strip than where it could be spread out 
over a fourteen foot strip, and the further fact 
that no repairs have been needed in the latter 
section, indicates that the concentration of 
traffic into narrow lanes by means of various 
devices cannot help but lead to excessive main- 
tenance cost and shortening the life of a pave- 
ment surface. The parking of cars in narrow 
streets and thus confining the traffic to a small 
portion of the width will eventually lead to 
heavy repairs and complete renewal of the 
traveled portion. 

Street Railway Tracks 

The presence of street railway tracks in the 
center of roadways automatically causes a con- 
centration of traffic either on the track area 
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0.K.CHAMPION:SEWERICLEANER 


KUMLMAN PATENT 


$700 


a 


Cities of 29 states are now using our 
cleaner with satisfaction. It is de- 
pendable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its 
cost on one job. Send for book de- 
scribmg our Cleaner; also free 
samples of sewer rods. 


HAMPION:CO 
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AMMONDINDIA 
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The Newspapers of the Country 
Proclaim UNION METAL on State St. 


Heralded the 
throughout the country, the latest and greatest 
Union Metal installation on State Street, Chi- 
cago, was opened in a blaze of glory by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Over one million people attended 
the celebration. 










in headlines of newspapers 




















Chicago turned out en masse to see this White 
Way which is three times brighter than any 
other in the world—so bright that a newspaper 
may be read at any point along the sidewalk. 


af 
BETTER STMEET LIGHTING 
UNION METAL Scncun0s 





Send for your copy of 





The people of Chicago, the State Street Mer- Book = 52 oe 
= i street JAghting t ex- 
chants Assn., The Commonwealth Edison Com- plains in detail why 
‘ yg “hies ae : . , Union Metal! Lamp 
i: >  : 5 ace Ss ave : : 
pany and the hic ago) «Surf ace Lines have a Secmineiatis’ teseen. Salas tear 
right to be proud of their combined achievement. lected by is of 
i : : ‘ cities and towns search 
It is one of the sights of the world and we, too, “The Richt Way for 
are proud of our place in bringing this White Their White Way 


Way into being. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO 
General Offices and Factory, Canton, Ohio 
Chicago Office—230 South Clark Street 


UNION METAL 


LAMP STANDARDS °) °° 
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or along the sides, resulting in excessive wear 
and repair cost. A study of repair costs on 
thoroughfares with car tracks, and without, 
will show that the cost on the former will be 
much greater than on the latter under the 
same or similar traffic conditions. 

This data has been presented with the idea 
of throwing a little light on an engineering 
problem that has not received the attention it 
deserves. Engineering literature is sadly defi- 
cient on the subject, and the writer expresses 
a hope that further studies and investigations 
may be made so that in a few years we may 
have some definite knowledge of the behavior 
of pavements under modern traffic conditions. 


”™ 





Collection and Incineration of Garbage 
(Continued from page 13) 
about four feet above the street level and 


having uprights around the sides to which 
chains were fastened to prevent the cans from 
falling off. 

Seventy-two cans are placed in six rows 
and as the empty cans are taken from the 
truck to be replaced with full cans, the col- 
lector shifts the remaining empty cans to the 
outside. 

With the old 


plant, collections were made 


once a week, with the exception of the busi- 
ness section which was covered a week, with 
extra collections during the summer months. 
At the new plant an extra load was made 
per day immediately and in July and August, 
which is of course the peak season, six loads 
are made per day, an increase of 50 per cent 
in service during the heavy season. 


From one to five cans are left at each resi- 
dence, depending on the actual need, to be 
determined by the collectors, and as many as 


twelve at hotels and hospitals. We have 
found that two cans give ample accommo- 
dation for the average family, and where ‘it 
is necessary to supply more than two cans, 
additional cans must be purchased by the 
householder, and these must be of same de- 
sign and are exchanged the same as those 
owned by the Borough. In collection, the lids 
are not removed from the cans from the time 
they leave the residence until they reach the 
furnace, and there is consequently no nuisance 
created in emptying from one can to another 
or from the can to the truck. 


The collection force consists of two men, 
the driver doing his share of collecting for 








Every function « 


501 - 5th Avenue, 
New York U. 








f The ELGIN Pickup Sweeper has been engineered to plain simplicity. 
Simplicity in machinery means least chance of trouble, minimum need for repairs. 


Elgin Sales Corporation 


S. A. 


10 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 
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East of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


Travelers through the southern part of Virginia invariably plan to stop over 
night at Danville. When asked why, they simply reply that they like the accommoda- 
tions and the general appearance of the city. There is a freshness, a cleanliness 
about the place that is inviting. This is due in no small measure to the condition of 
its streets. The natural beauty of the place, that is equalled by but few cities in the 
U. S., is not permitted to be marred or detracted from by dirty and unsightly roadways. 

Each night, while the city is wrapt in slumber, two Austin Motor Sweepers move 
quietly up and down the streets cleaning out the gutters and picking up the refuse 
from the day before. 

The effect on citizens and visitors alike is not only refreshing but invigorating as 
well. All of this is being accomplished at a saving over their old much more ex- 
pensive methods. 

Do you know that your city is obtaining the best results for the money that is 
being spent on this kind of work? Our new book discussing street cleaning problems 
and equipment will help you decide. Write for your copy today. 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 


Founded 1858 


400 N. Michigan Ave. - - Chicago 
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a small additional amount. Two men are 
needed at the plant in washing cans, charging 
furnace, firing, stoking and hauling out ashes. 

The average net weight is one ton per load 
or five tons per day, excepting July and Aug- 
ust when there are six loads per day. This 
is at the rate of 111,600 cans per year, or 
1560 tons of garbage per year. 

Coal is used in burning the garbage. The 
specifications required 90 pounds of coal per 
ton of garbage consisting of 65 percent gar- 
bage and 35 percent rubbish, but owing to 
the character of town, with comparatively 
few business houses due to the closeness 
of Pittsburgh, we nave a small amount of 
combustible rubbish of any real fuel value, 
and are using about 150 pounds of coal per 
ton of garbage. 

The cost of the new plant complete was 
$41,500. We are saving $1000 a year over 
the old plant, although the principal item of 
expense, labor, cannot be reduced as four men 
are absolutely necessary. 

Per Capita Cost 

The cost of garbage service per capita for 
1925 was $1.75. The cost of collection for 
1925 was $3.28 per ton and incineration $2.90 
per ton. There is no extra charge or tax 
assessed against the taxpayers for the gar- 
bage service, the total amount coming out of 
the ordinary revenue received by the Bor- 
ough. 

The incineration of garbage these days is 
considered the most modern and _ efficient 
method of handling this difficult problem, but 
the collection “nut” has a great many times 
been a hard one to crack. We feel that in 
our so-called “can system” we have the most 
modern, efficient, sanitary method possible 
and while the cost may be prohibitive in many 
places, in the long run it will be well worth 
it. With the most expensive and modern in- 
cinerator that money will buy and a crude, in- 
sanitary and inefficient collection system, the 
garbage service of a town will be judged, I 
firmly believe, by the system of collection it 
uses. In Sewickley the residents are relieved 
of all responsibility regarding the purchase 
of cans and payments for collection. There 
are no insanitary garbage wagons clattering 
over the streets, and there is no trail of gar- 
bage drippings from the back yard to the 
front street. 

While our system is small in proportion to 
the needs of many towns and cities, I feel 
sure that, with proper management, the prin- 
tiples applied in the Sewickley system would 
be applicable in places many times the size. 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


ATIONA 


IS MADE RIGHT 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings and Special Castings. 
For your Convenience in getting 


quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 


General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 
Manufactured 


and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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CATALOGS FOR YOU 


The Municipal Buyers’ & Readers’ Guide 


Interesting catalogs and material for the city officials. 


FREE 


FOR THE 


WRITING 





Also DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


Public Management accepts the advertisements of only such firms as it is 


willing to 


recommend to City Administrators 








Accountant 
G. W. Schwartz & Daughter 


Appraisals 


Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


page 


on 
-_ 


page 


This book gives complete information about Union 
Metal Lamp Standards, and is profusely illustrated, 
It covers the subject of ornamental street lighting 
completely, and is worthy of a place in the refer- 
ence libraries of every City Manager. A copy will 
be sent gratis upon request. 


Paving Material 
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A 
Arizona 
Phoenix 8:61 Fe "26; 8:224 Mr ‘26 
Winslow 8:59 Sp °26 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith 8:41 O °26 


B 
British Columbia 
Victoria 8:59 My °26; 8:43 Jl °26; 8:59 Ag °26; 8:59 
Sp °26; 8:53 D °26 


California 
Alameda 8:16 Fe °26 
Alhambra 8:53 Fe ’26 
Berkeley 8:55 Ja °26; 8:27 Fe °26 
Beverly Hills 8:19 Ag °26 
Carmel-By-The-Sea 8:63 Ja °'26; 8:57 Ap °26 
Coronado 8:45 Jl °26; 8:47 D °26 
Fresno 8:59 Je °26 
Glendale 8:61 Je ‘26 
Huntington Park 8:59 Ap ‘26 
Long Beach 8:234 Mr ‘26 
Monterey 8:31 Jl °26 
Oakland 8:61 Ja ‘26 


8:35 Jl "26; 8:39 O °26; 8:37 N °26; 8:57 D °26 
Porterville 8:57 Ap °26 
Redondo Beach 8:59 Ap ‘26 
Richmond 8:37 Jl °26 


8:41 O 26 
San Diego 8 :224 Mr °26 
San Francisco 8:59 Ap °26 
San Jose 8:41 O °'26 
San Mateo 8:37 Jl "26; 8:41 N °26 


8:61 Sp °26 
Santa Cruz 8:61 Ja ‘26; 8:59 My ‘26 
Salinas 8:232 Mr °26 
Shasta City 8:63 Ja °26 
Stockton 8:224 Mr "26; 8:47 D °26 
Tracy 8:232 Mr ‘26 
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INDEX 
Complete Subject and City Index for Vol. VIII 


CITY INDEX 





Pasadena 8:53 Fe ‘26; &8:226 Mr °26; 8:55 My ‘26; 


Sacramento 8:224 Mr °26; 8:17 Je '26; 8:58 Sp ‘26; 


Santa Barbara 8:53 Fe "26; 8:234 Mr '26; 8:22 Ap ‘26; 








No. 12 
Colorado 
Boulder 8:53 Fe °26; 8:226 Mr °26; 8:49 Ap °26; 
8:55 Sp °26 


Colorado Springs 8:53 Fe "26; 8:226 Mr "26; 8:32 
Ji °26; 8:11 Sp °26; 8:55 Sp '26; 8:89 O "26 

Denver &8:232 Mr '26; 8:57 Ap °26; 8:45 Jl "26; 8:59 
Ag °26 

Durango 8:65 Ja °26 

Fort Collins 8:232 Mr °26; 8:57 My °26 

Grand Junction 8:32 Jl °26; 8:57 Sp °’26 

Leadville &:232 Mr "26 

Montrose 8:53 Fe '26; 8:226 Mr '26 

Pueblo 8:232 Mr °26 


Connecticut 
New London 8:47 Je '26; 8:55 Sp °26 


F 
Florida 


Coral Gables 8:65 Ja 26; 8:33 Jl °26 

Daytona Beach 8:65 Ja °26 

Deland 8:44 D '26 

Delray 8:47 Fe °26 

Dunedin 8:61 Sp °26 

Fernandina 8:15 Mr °26; 8:34 Jl "26; 8:53 Ag ‘26 

Fort Myers 8:61 Je '26; 8:34 Jl °26 

Fort Pierce 8:33 Jl °26; 8:34 O °26 

Frostproof 8:57 Ja ‘26 

Hollywood 8:63 My °26; 8:53 Ag "26; 8:34 O '26 

Homestead 8:57 Ja °26 

Kissimmee 8:61 Je °26 

Lake City 8:45 O °'26 

Largo 8:63 My °26 

Melbourne 8:47 Je ‘26; 8:59 Ap °26; 8:34 O °26 

Miami 8:47 Fe '26; 8:47 Je "26; 8:34 J1 26; 8:34 
O '26: 8:44 D '26 

Miami Beach 8:47 Fe °26; 8:34 Jl °26 

Moore Haven 8:46 Ap °26; 8:61 Fe °26 

Perry 8:55 Ja ‘26 

Sanford 8:21 Ap °26 

Saint Augustine 8:47 Fe "26; 8:55 Ag "26; 8:34 O °26; 
8:44 D '26 

Saint Petersburg 8:57 Ja "26; 8:61 Sp °26; 8:51 D °26 

Stuart 8:47 Jl "26 

West Palm Beach 8:47 Fe '26; 8:9 Ap ‘26; 8:49 
My °26; 8:34 Jl '26 











Georgia 
Atlanta 8:43 N ‘26; 8:51 D ’26 
Brunswick 8:44 D '26 
Columbus 8:47 Fe °'26; 
Quitman 8:55 D '26 


8:61 Fe '26; 8:44 D ’26 


Waycross 8:46 Ap '26 
I 
Illinois 
Des Plaines 8:43 O '26 


La Grange 8:230 Mr '26; 8:57 Ap °26; 8:57 
8:43 Jl '26 


Indiana 
Evansville 8:55 Je °26 


Indianapolis 8:59 Ja "26; 8:55 Fe '26; 8:45 O '26 
Michigan City 8:53 My °26: 8:51 Je °26 
Mishawaka 8:59 Ja °26 
New Albany 8:57 Je °26 
Terre Haute 8:59 Ag ‘26 
lowa 
Ames 8:47 Ap °26 
Cedar Rapids 8:43 Jl ‘26 
Council Bluffs 8:57 My °26; 8:48 Jl ’26 
Des Moines 8:55 Fe '26; 8:230 Mr '26; 8:57 Ap '26 


Dubuque 8:53 Je °26; 8:37 O 
Maquoketa 8:61 Sp ‘26 

Mason City Ap °26 
Waterloo 8:26 Ja ‘26 

Webster City 8:32 Jl °26 


26 


8:57 


K 

Kansas 
Arkansas City 8:230 Mr 26; 8:57 
El Dorado 8: Mr 
Fort Scott &:! Ap °26; 8:45 O °26:; 8:45 N 

8:51 D ‘26 

Hays 8:47 Ap °26 
Hoisington 8:49 Je '26 
Kansas City 8:45 O '26; 8:45 N °26 
Kinsley 8:49 Je '26 
Leavenworth 8:51 D '26 
La Crosse 8:53 D 26 
Newton 8:59 Ja ‘26; 8:43 J] °26; 8:47 O '26 
Ottawa 8:45 O'26 
Salina 8:49 Fe '26; 
Sterling 8:43 N '26 
Topeka 8:45 O ‘26 
Wichita 8:222 Mr '26 


222 "26; 8:1 





8:63 Fe °26 


Kentucky 


Lexington 8:55 Fe '26; &:5! 


a 
in 
> 

a] 
TS) 
nm 


Maine 
Auburn 8:59 Ap '26 
Bar Harbor 8:49 Ap °26 
Old Town 8:57 My ’26: 
Portland 8:44 D 26 
Rumford 8:53 Fe '26; 8:61 Ap °'26 
Manitoba 
St. James &: 25 Fe °26 
Massachusetts 
Brockton 8:47 My °26 
Foxboro 8:194 Mr 26 
Stockbridge 8:47 My °26 
Winchendon 8:55 Ja °26 
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Michigan 


Albion & :59 
Bay City & 
Charlotte & :55 








Fe '26 
55 Sp ’26 
Fe ‘26 


Dearborn 8:9 J] °26 


Delta County 8:55 Fe °26 

Detroit 8:57 Ja ‘26 | 

Escanaba 8:49 Fe °26; 8:222 Mr ‘26; 8:49 Je "9 
8:61 Je "26; 8:37 O '26 

Ferndale 8:46 Ap °26 

Flint 8:19 Fe °26 | 

Fremont 8:51 D °26 

Gladstone 8:49 Fe °26; 8:46 Ap °'26; 8:49 Je "9 


8:37 Jl 


'26; 8:35 N ’26 


Grand Rapids 8:34 O °26; 8:37 0°26; 8:35 N ’26 
Huntington Woods 8:45 O '26 











Iron River 8:63 Fe '26; 8:47 Jl '26 
Ironmountain 8:55 D’'26 
Ironwood 8:53 My ’26 | 
Jackson 8:234 Mr ’26; 8:61 My '26 
Kalamazoo 8:49 Je °26 
Manistique 8:65 Ja °26; 8:63 Fe '26; 8:61 Je "9%: 
8:39 O °26 
Marquette 8:59 Ja "26; &:39 JI °26 
Munising 8:51 D'26 | 
Muskegon 8:46 Ap °26 
Otsego 8:47 O °26 
Petoskey 8:55 Sp °26 
Pleasant Ridge &:65 Ja °26 
Pontiac 8:24 Fe °26; 8:19 Mr ’26 
Royal Oak 8:63 Fe °26; 8:39 O '26 
Minnesota 
Columbia Heights 8:37 Ap °'26 
Duluth 8:59 Ja °26; 8:55 Fe °26 
Minneapolis 8:57 Fe "26; 8:57 My °26; 8:55 Je 2% 
8:47 Jl °26 
Robbinsdale 8:61 Ap °26 
White Bear Lake 8:55 Sp ’26 
Missouri 
Columbia 8:65 Ja ’26 
Excelsior Springs 8:61 Ag ’26 
Kansas City 8:61 Fe '26; 8&:222 Mr 26; 8:47 Ap "26 
8:9 My "26; 8:53 My "26; 8:61 Je & 
8:22 Ag "26: 8:36 N ‘26 
Moberly &:57 Fe °26 
Sedalia 8:57 Fe '26 
Sikeston 8:59 My ‘'26 
St. Louis 8:57 Je °26 
Montana 
Missoula 8:57 Fe ’26 
N 
Nebraska 
Alliance 8:51 Je °26; 8:51 Ag °26 
Kearney &8:230 Mr °26; 8:59 My °26 
McCook 8:59 Je °26 
New Jersey | 
Cape May 8:55 Ja "26; 8:47 Je ’26 | 
Keansburg 8:234 Mr ‘26 8:47 Je '26; 8:61 Fe "2 
8:34 O '26 
Ag ‘26 


Linden &: 
Verona &: 


New Mexico 
Albuquerqi 


Clayton &: 


Clovis 8:6 


57 
:226 Mr °26 


ze 8:53 Fe '26; 8:57 Sp ’26: 8:58 D B® 


89 Jl 26; 8:58 Sp ’26 
1 Fe °26 








349 Je "2g. 


49 Je "2%; 


35 N "26 


761 Je "2: 


55 Je "2: 


:47 Ap "26; 
Je 2; 


61 Fe "26 


8:53 D & 





| 
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New York 


Auburn 8:32 Jl °'26 
Binghamton 8:49 Ap °26 
Buffalo 8:15 Ap ‘26 
Geneva 8:49 D °'26 

Glen Falls 8:43 Jl °26 

Newburg 8:218 Mr °26 

Niagara Falls 8:47 Fe °26; 8:47 Je '26; 8:34 O '26 
Pleasantville 8:226 Mr "26; 8:53 Je "26 

Rochester 8:55 Ja "26; 8:49 My °26 

Searsdale &:53 Ap ‘26 
Syracuse 8:194 Mr '26 
Watertown 8:32 Jl '26; 
Whitehal! 8:53 Ap °26 


8:58 Sp °26 


New Zealand 
Wanganui 8:59 Ap °'26 
Wellington 8:59 Fe °26 


North Carolina 
Ashville 8:55 Fe °26 
Charlotte 8:228 Mr °26 
Durham 8:32 Jl ‘26 
Fayetteville 8:55 Ap °26 
Gastonia 8:14 Jl °26 
Goldsboro 8:45 N ‘26 
Salisbury 8:47 O °26 
Williamstown 8:55 Ap °26; 8:51 D °26 
Nova Scotia 
Windsor 8:46 Ap ‘26 


0 
Ohio 
Ashtabula 8:55 D °'26; 8:47 
Bay 8:57 Fe °'26 
Bellaire 8:57 Fe °26 
Celina 8:59 Fe °26 
Cincinnati 8:9 Ja °26; 8:59 Ja °26; 
8 :222 Mr '26; 8:47 Ap '26; 8:55 My °26; 8:12 Je °26; 
8:31 J1’°26; 8:51 Ag '26; 8:39 O '26; 8:36 N °26 
Cleveland 8:51 Fe °26; 8:222 Mr °26; 8:55 My ‘26; 
8:31 Jl °26: 8:51 Ag °26; 8:39 O °26; 8:36 N 
8:45 D '26 
Columbus 8:47 Fe °26; 
Dayton 8:22 Ja °26; 8 
Ag ‘26 
East Cleveland 8:224 Mr °26; 8:51 Ap ‘26; 8:53 My 
°26; 8:31 Jl °26 
Hamilton 8&:230 Mr '26; 8:59 My °26; 8:55 D °26 
Gallipolis 8:61 Fe °26 
Lakewood 8:59 Ja °26; 8:59 My °26; 8:57 Je ‘28: 
7 D °26 
Lima 8:224 Mr °26; 8:53 Ag °26 
8:230 Mr °26; 8:57 Ap °26 
8:19 Ap °26; 8:65 Ja °26 
234 Mr ‘26 
Piqua 8:41 Jl °26; 8:59 Ag °26 
Toledo 8:47 Fe ‘26; 8:59 Ag °26 
8:47 Ap °26; 8:39 O °26 
8:47 O °26 


D’'26 


8:49 Fe ‘26; 


8:230 Mr 26 
25 Mr '26; 8:21 My 


"26; 8:53 


8:5 


Lorain 
Oberlin 


Painesville 8 


Springfield 8:51 Fe °26; 
South 
Wapakoneta 8:28 D 
Warren 8:41 Jl °26; 8:59 Ag °26 
Westerville 8:31 Jl °26; 8:39 O '26 
Willard 8:57 Ap ‘26 

Youngstown 8:47 Fe °26 


Charleston 8:47 Jl ‘26; 


07 


Ontario 
Falls 8:46 Ap ‘26 


Toronto 8:57 Ja 26; 8:57 Je '26 


Niagara 


Astoria 8:22 My °26; 
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Oregon 


Ashland 8:59 Ap "26 

8:49 D °26 
Hillsboro 8:49 Ap °26 

Klamath Falls 8:59 My °26; 8:63 Ag ‘26 


Oklahoma 


Altus 7:41 J] '26 
Anadarko 8:51 D °'26 
Ardmore 8:63 Ja °26; 8:47 
Chandler 8:45 N °26 
Chickasha 8:41 O °26 
Coalgate 8:61 Ja °26; 


Je '26; 8:35 Jl '26 


8:63 Ja °26 


Duncan 8:35 Jl °26; 8:55 Ag °26; 8:34 N °26; 8:44 
D °26 

Edmond 8:61 My ‘26 

Enid 8:55 Je °26 

El Reno 8:55 Ap °26; 8:61 My °26; 8:34 O'26; 
8:45 O °26; 8:34 N °26 

Holdenville &:228 Mr °26 

Mangum 8&:61 Sp °26 

McAlester 8:218 Mr '26; 8:55 Ag °26; 8:53 D '26; 
8:44 D '26 

Muskogee 8:65 Ja ."26; 8:63 Je '26; 8:35 Jl °26 


Oklahoma City 8:57 Ja "26; 8:59 Sp "26; 8:45 N °26; 
8:57 D °26 

8:49 My °26 

Sapulpa 8:51 My °26; 

Shawnee 8:57 Ja '26 


Pawhuska 
8:34 O °26 


Sayre 8:41 O °26 
Sulphur 8:63 Je °26 
Wagoner 8:41 Jl "26; 8:59 Ag °26; 8:59 Sp '26 


P 


Pennsylvania 


Berwick 8:41 O °26 

8:32 Jl °26 

Coraopolis 8:55 Ja °26 

Milton 8:46 Ap °26 

Shenandoah 8:41 Jl °26 
Springdale 8:234 Mr °'26 & 44 '26 
N '26 


Blairsville 


Towanda 8:34 


Porto Rico 


San Juan 8:49 D °26 


Q 


Quebec 


8:59 Ap '26 
8:53 Ap 26 
8:49 My °'26 


La Tuque 
Three 


Westmount 


Rivers 


Rhode Island 
Newport 8:43 N °26 
Woonsocket 8:53 Je °26 


South Africa 


Transvaal 8:63 Ja °26 


South Dakota 


x 
tn 


Falis D °'26 


Sioux 


T 


Chattanooga &:228 Mr °26 

Elizabethton 8&:220 Mr °26; 

Kingsport 8&:220 Mr ‘°26; 

Knoxville 8:47 Fe °26; 8:46 Ap 26 8:9 Je °'26; 
Ag °26; 8:61 Ag '26; 8:34 N °26 


Tennessee 


8:55 Ag °'26 


8 :55 
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Texas 
Amarillo 8:47 Fe '26; 8:34 Jl '26: 8:34 N ’26 
Austin 8:34 Jl '26; 8:55 Ag ’26: 8:61 Sp °'26; 8:34 
O °26; 8:16 O '26; 8:34 N ’26 ; 8:44 D ’26 
Beaumont 8:47 Fe '26; 8:35 Jl '26: 8:55 Ag °26; 


8:44 D '26 
Belton 8:43 O '26 
8:47 Jl ’26 
8:46 Ap ‘26 
tjurkburnett &:55 D ’'26 
Childress 8:55 Fe ‘26 
Dallas 8:55 Fe °26 
Eastland 8:53 My 26; 8:24 Ag ’26 
Fort Worth 8:47 Fe ’26: 8:51 My °26; 
8:57 Ag '26; 8:35 O '26; 8:19 N ’26: 
8:45 D ’26 
Lubbock 8:61 Fe '26; 8:47 Jl '26 
Lufkin 8:63 My 26 
Mexia 8:57 Ag 
Palestine 8:59 Ag ‘26; 
Ranger 8:61 Sp ‘26 
Angelo 8:47 Fe °26 
Sherman 8:53 My ‘26 
Taylor 8:57 My 26 
Temple 8:63 Je '26; 8:i 
Terrell 8:46 Ap ‘26 
Tyler 8:234 Mr ‘26 
Waco 8:55 My °'26; 8:30 Fe '26 
Waxahachie 8:43 O ‘26 
Wichita Falls 8:55 Je °26 


Brenham 
Bryan 


8:35 Jl '26; 


8:34 N '26 


26 ; 


8:61 Ag °'26 
8:43 O °26 


San 


3 
> 
Kn 


"26 


U 


Utah 
Brigham City 8:59 Fe ‘26 
Salt Lake City 8:61 My °26; &:59 Je '26; 8:43 Jl °26 


Vv 
Vermont 
Bellows Falls &8:194 Mr ‘26; 
Brattleboro 8:53 Ap ‘26 


8:53 Ap °26 


Ludlow 8:53 Ap 26 
Northfield 8:53 Ap °26 
Springfield 8:22 Mr ‘26 


8:218 Mr '26 
8:63 My '26 


St. Johnsbury 
Windsor 8:53 Ap ‘26; 


Virginia 


Alexandria 8:47 Je '26; 8:32 


N °26; 


8:44 D ‘26 





Jl °26; 


O °26; 8:34 


8 :35 


Arlington 8:230 Mr °26 
Bristol 8:53 My 26 
Clifton Forge 8:63 Je °26; 8:63 Ag °26 


Franklin 8:55 D ‘2 
Galax 8:32 Jl ‘26 
Hampton 8:47 Fe 


Lynchburg 8:61 Sp 


6 


26 


Hopewell 8:45 D ‘26 


"26 


Manassas 8:41 Jl '26 


Newport News 8:220 Mr ‘26; 8:53 My ‘'26; 8:47 
Je '26; 8:33 J 126; 8:57 Ag °'26; 8:35 O '26 
Norfolk 8:55 Ja ‘26; 8:49 Fe '26; 8:220 Mr ‘26; 


8:46 Ap ‘°'26; 8:53 My ‘°26; 


8:37 


8:33 Jl °26; 


O '°26; 8:35 N "26; 8:45 D '26 
Petersburg 8:45 D ‘26 
Portsmouth 8:33 Jl "26; 8:45 N °'26; 8:45 D °26 
Roanoke 8:55 Ja ‘26; 8:49 Fe "26; 8:46 Ap '26; 8:53 
My ‘26; 8;37 O °26; 8:45 D '26 
Salem 8:25 Ja °26; 8:61 Ap 26 
Staunton 8:49 Je "26; 8:12 N "26: 8:45 D 26 


WwW 


Washington 
Mount Vernon 8:59 Sp '26: 8:53 D 26 
Seattle 8:61 Ja '26; 8:57 Fe '26: 8:61 Ap '26 8:6] 
My '26; 8:59 Je '26; 8:45 Jl '26: 8:45 O ’26 
West Virginia 


Bluefield 8:33 Jl '26 

Clarksburg 8:45 D ’26 

Wheeling 8:49 Fe '26; 8:220 Mr 26: 8:46 Ap 
8:53 My '26; 8:49 J e'26; 8:45 D ’26 


"26; 


Wisconsin 
Eau Claire 8:59 Ja '26; 8:61 Ap 26 
Jefferson 8:59 Ja °'26 
Kenosha 8:55 My '26; 8:32 Jl '26: 8:47 Ap °26 
Milwaukee 8:59 Ja °26; 8:230 Mr ’26 
Neoneh 8:59 My ’26 
Racine 8:59 My '26 
Rhinelander 8:61 Ap ‘26; 
8:53 D '26 
Rivers 8:25 Ap °26; 8:171 Mr °26 
Allis 8:59 Ja '26; 8:57 Ap °'26; 8:65 Je '26 


8:47 Jl '26; 8:47 D ’26: 


Two 
West 


Wyoming 
Sheridan 8:61 Ja ’26 





a 
— 


Author-Title Index 
A 


Adams, Alton D. 8:14 Je ’26 
Albers, J. C. 8:19 Ag '26 
Ashburner, Chas. E. 8:21 Mr ‘26 
B 
Base, Joseph F. 8:9 Ag '26; 8:9 O '26; 8:15 N '26; 


8:22 D ’26 
Biehl, Richard 8:171 Mr '26 
Bottorf, H. C. 8:17 Je °26 
Broome, J. P. 8:25 Ja ‘26 
Cities 8:25 Je '26 


Town 


Building Codes in 


Burgomasters and Councilors, Training of in 


Germany 8:20 D '26 


Cincinnati 
Meeting 8:12 Je '26 


Cincinnati's Town 


City Hall 
New City Hall for Gastonia 8:41 Jl ’26 
City Manager Apprenticeship 8:24 Fe '26 
City Managers of Texas Organize 8:14 J] '26 
City Manager Plan 
Succeeds at Waco, Tex. 8:14 Ja '26 
City Mgr. Plan in 1926 8:13 Mr ’26 


Fort Worth and, 8:18 N 26 
Wins Its 8:22 My ’26 
In Two Rivers 8:171 Mr ’'26 
In Springfield, Vt. 8:22 Mr '26 
Civil Service Administration 8:23 Fe '26 
Clark, K. A. 8:11 Ja ’26 
Codcs of Ethics 
India Inst. of Municipal Officers 8:30 Fe "26 
Control of Urban Development 8:9 Ag '26; 8:9 O 
8:15 N '26; 8:22 D ’26 


Convention 


Spurs 


"26; 


Proceedings of the 12th Annual Convention 8:35 Mr °26 
City—Colo. 
Form of 


Our Convention Spgs. 8:11 Sp ’26 
Government 


8:24 Ja '26 


Council-Manager 


Relation between, and Taxation 











cou So 


- 


— oe oe OP 
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Dakan, W. E. 8:24 Ag "26 
Day, Willard F. 8:12 N '26 











"26 8:6] Dearborn, Mich. 
"26 Enlargement of 8:9 Jl '26 
Department Heads 
Employment of in City Mgr. Cities 8:21 Mr °26 
Directory of City Manager Cities and Their Managers 
| 8:182 Mr °26 
Ap ‘26; 
| E 
Earthquake 
An Earthquake Proof Building Code 8:22 Ap "26 
Eastman, George 8:25 Ag °'26 
p °26 Edy, John N. 8:17 D '26 
Efficiency Hits Father Time 8:25 Ag ’26 
Erley, Robert L. 8:9 Jl °26 
Essential Features of an Efficient Budget System 8:20 
7 D "26; O "26 
Europe 
Twenty-Five Largest Cities of 8:35 Fe "26 
Je °26 
F 
Farm, Correction 
The Farm and the First Offender 8:25 Mr °26 
Filby, E. L. 8:9 Ap '26 
Fire Protection 
For a Small City 8:19 Sp °26 
Franchise Contracts 
Rates in 8:14 Je °26 
G 
Garbage 
Disposal by Hog Feeding 8:19 Fe '26 
Collection and Incineration of 8:11 D °26 
| N 26; Garvin, E. C. 8:15 Mr °26 
Germany 
Local Government Administration in 8:30 Ap 26 
The Three Principal Systems of City Government in 
8:29 My ‘26 
The Public Service in 8:31 Je '26 
. Gnagy, A. E. 8:26 Ja '26 
‘<s Goines, L. A. 8:19 Sp '26 
Governmental Costs 
Trend of 8:15 Ag °26 
H 
Ham, C. W. 8:19 Mr °'26 
Harris, Dr. Mary B. 8:20 Ja '26 
Hedden, Vern D. 8:22 Ap '26 
Herrick, Donald F. 8:19 Ap ‘26 
Hickok, Clifton E. 8:16 Fe °'26 
Hiteshew, John C. 8:11 D ’26 
Hood, O. P. 8:19 Je '26 
Housing 
International Housing and Town Planning Congress 
8:21 Jl °26 
Indeterminate Permit 8:9 Fe °26 
India, Institute of Municipal Officers 8:29 Fe °'26 
International Congress of Cities, Third 8:34 Ja °26 
O 26; 
Jamison, J. H. 8:27 Fe '26 
> Mr °26 
' K 
Kansas City 
Begins Council-Manager Government 8:9 My ’26 
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ee 


Administrative Code for 8:22 Ag °26 
Kelecey, George C. 8:22 Sp '26 
Koiner, C. W. 8:19 N '26 
Korner, W. R. 8:30 Ap '26; 8:29 My '26; 8:81 Je ’26 


L 

Law Enforcement 

What Will You Do With It? 8:175 Mr '26 
Legal Aid Attorney 

The Free Legal Aid Attorney of Dayton, Ohio 8:21 

My °'26 

Long, Nahum W. 8:19 Fe °26 
Louis Brownlow Resigns at Knoxville 8:9 Je '26 


M 

Marshall, Truett Bryan 8:16 O ’26 
Municipal Construction Winter Work 8:25 Ja °26 
Municipal Greenhouse 8:22 Ja ’26 
Municipal Recreation in Sacramento, Calif. 8:17 Je 26 
Municipal Utilities at Fernandina, Fla. 8:15 Mr ’26 
Municipal Utilities 

Indeterminate Permit, 8:9 Fe ’26 


Oo 
Oiled Earth Roads in Alberta 8:11 Je 26 
Otis, H. G. 8:18 Mr ’26 


P 

Pensions 

Municipal employees 8:16 Fe '26 
Personnel Problems Reduced 8:9 N ’26 
Petty Tom S. 8:14 Ja ’26 
Policewomen 

Proper Function of 8:20 Ja 26 
Powell, William B. 8:15 Ap 26 
Program 

Official 

Sp °26 

Publicity 

Bi-monthly Bulletin 8:27 Fe '26 
Public Service 

Public Service in Pontiac, Mich. 8:19 Fe ’26 


Preparation for a Career in the Public Service 8:17 
D '26 


Program of 13th Annual Convention 8:15 


R 
Ridley, Clarence E. 8:20 Oct ’26 
Rightor, C. E. 8:15 Ag 26 
Robb, Carroll E. 8:11 My 26 


Ss 

Salt, Effect of, on Pavements, 8:48 D ’26 
Simpson, R. N., 8:14 D’26 
Sisson, Herbert Gay, 8:25 Mr’26 
Smith, Harry P., 8:16 My ’26 
Smoke Abatement 

Practical Suggestions on Smoke Abatement 8:19 Je ’26 
Soderstrum, J. P., 8:25 Je '26 
Standard Budget Classification 8:17 Ap '26 
Staunton’s Water Supply Project 8:12 N °'26 ‘ 
Stoecklein, Edward V., 8:22 Ja '26: 8:21 My ‘26 
Street Lighting 

Street Lighting and Tree Planting in Beverly Hills, 

Calif., 8:19 Ag ’26 


Strong Mayor Form of Government, 8:26 Ja 26 
Struthers, D. L., 8:14 Jl ’26 
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T 


Telford, Fred 8:23 Fe '26 Valiquette, J. H. 8:23 Ja °26 
Tourist Camp 
A Municipal Tourist Camp Ap °26 » 
Tourist Camp at Eastland, Texas 8:24 Ag °26 W 
Traffic Walker, J. O. 8:175 Mr '26 


Wapakoneta Wins Playground Improvement 8:28 D "26 

Water Treatment and Sewerage Disposal at Oberlin, 
Ohio 8:19 Ap ‘26 

Wilcomb, Roy M. 8:22 Mr °26 

Wilcox, Delos 8:9 Fe '26 

Williams, W. B. 8:21 Fe ‘26 

Wilson, A. M. 8:11 Sp ’26 


Development of Traffic Control by Signals 8:15 Ap 26 
Traffic and Parking Regulations 8:22 S ‘26 
Relation of Traffic to the Wear of Pavements 8:14 
D '26 
Training of First City Manager of Cincinnati 8:9 Ja ‘26 
Truxtun, I Walke 8:9 N °26 


T 


Unit vs. Multiple Control of City School Administra- y 
tion 8:16 My °26 Yellowstone Park Trip, The 8:30 Sp ’26 
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8 D "26 
Oberlin, 


When the budget pinches— 


F your appropriation seems 
hopelessly inadequate for all 
| it ought and must accomplish — 


Talk it over with the Tarvia 
engineer. 















Try figuring on the basis of 
Tarvia plus The Barrett Com- 
pany service. 


You'll find that this combi- 
nation makes road funds go far- 
thest — gives the most miles per 


dollar. 


The Gant Company 


w York ( ag Philadelphia 

Louis Cleveland ncinnat 
t it Lake ¢ 2 

u ake City piemingt 

eapolis Milwaukee 





Rostor 
Pittsburgh 
Lebanon 
Columbus 
hester 


<E>2z 


Bethlehem R 


. 


Providence Toled 
In Canada 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal! Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


AVIA 


For Road Coastraction 
Repair and Maintenance 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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All (LEAR Abead/ 


alsin the throw of a single switch! When 

traffic emergencies arise, SAFETY demands 
that streets be cleared instantly! A moment’s de- 
lay may be fatal to human life. When the riot 
call sounds—cities using ESSCO traffic control 
units give the police squad CLEAR RIGHT 
OF WAY blocks ahead by the throw of one 
switch which instantly STOPS traffic. You can 
always depend upon ESSCO in any emergency. 





ESSCO CONTROL UNITS 


are made to use with all traffic lighting systems. 
There is a perfect type for every local condition. 
Constructed of the most durable materials made— 
designed to render long, unfailing service—ESSCO 
control units are the choice of the Nation's largest 
cities. Ask us about ESSCO. 


ESSCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 















ESSCO 


Traffic Control 
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SNOW REMOVAL... 
on soft roads or hard, is spring maintenance! 


THIS “Caterpillar” Tractor is keeping the 


winter road clear for year ’round traffic . . , 
But it’s doing more! 


It’s protecting the road-bed! Snow will melt 

in the ditch . .. not on the road. A distribu- lj 
tionof traffic will avoid ruts. Chuck-holes 
are discouraged. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


Executive Offi.es: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 
t 
( 

There is a “Caterpillar” Sales Offices and Factories: | 


Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
Dealer near you 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Successor to 


BEST Siaercs. tec. HLROLT 


102-1226 


Pa ERP LAR 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ses 








a S55, ae 


“Caterpillar” 
Tractor Prices 
eo 
2-TON .. $1850 
Snow Special $2100 
Peoria, Illinois 
5-TON . . $3250 
Snow Special $3500 
Peoria, Illinois 
THIRTY . $3000 
Snow Special $3450 
Peoria or San Leandre 
SIXTY . . $5000 
Snow Special $5500 


Peoria or San Leandre 





| 
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—and how a modern city 
keeps their attention 


People? People are the city! Bring 
them together, hold their attention, and 
the city listens. But—how to catch 
their ear, to hold their notice? 

The Western Electric Public Address 
System goes far toward answering that 
question. People gladly come to mass 
meetings when words or music, amplified 
and distributed by the Public Address Oe) 
System, reach to the farthest corners of Cov 
the greatest crowd. | 

Made by Western Electric, distributed bss 








— 





7: acnamamtes 








aR 


Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
\ Electrical >Supplies 
—_™ P ~ / 
>> & 














QUALITY ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ARE SHIPPED 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











by Graybar Electric, this System is a prof- wie 55,5 
. ° ° ‘ —_ ° (Sieur ea ~ 
itable investment in public satisfaction. a OY, 
SF enn te 
. - he 
Offices in 59 principal cities Pe 
Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd St., New York "Pt 
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ITH a sensitively accurate water-measuring in- 
strument, which makes more readily possible the 
detection of leakage. 

The Neptune Trident Meter registers sensitively as 
weli as accurately the flow of water passing through on 
all leaks. The use of the meter, not only helps to con- 
serve the water supply generally, but places the burden 
where it belongs. The consumer pays for all waters actu- 
ally passing through the meter. 


nd for a yort £6-page hook astrat ng and de- 
lent Meters 











NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


Pioneers in Meter Progress 
50 LAST FORTY-SECOND STRELT, N=W YORK CITY 
NEPTUNE METER CO.,LTD., 345 SORAUREN AVE., TORONTO, CAN, 


Boston San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles St. Louis 
Chicago Atlanta Portland Denver 
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Municipal Account 
Keeping Simplified 


To the City Manager who wishes to keep an efficient control in 
the administration of city finances, Budgetary Information is of most 
importance. 


It is the method of presenting data so that expenditures of each 
department in the organization may be accurately controlled. It pro- 
vides information so that any department, or project, may be kept 
within the original allotment. It furnishes comparisons of expendi- 
tures for the past and of future anticipations in consideration of the 
total available revenues and the original budget appropriations. 


The City Manager who has such a system finds there are many 
advantages as to completeness of the information, simplicity in 
knowledge of accounting theories and economy in cost of clerical 
help and supplies for operation—all resulting in daily information 
for an efficient administration. 


“SIMPLIFIED MUNICIPAL ACCOUNT KEEPING” designed 
from long experience in the preparation of data for the municipal 
executive presents all the necessary information speedily, accurately 
and at an economical cost. 


The City Manager should have a COMPLETE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
which presents Budgetary information as well as the information pertaining to 
Assets, Liabilities, Expenses and Revenues. It should, also, present the data 
AT ALL TIMES in such a manner as to permit the preparation of DAILY 
STATEMENTS. Such a system need not be elaborate and complicated, but 
simple, direct and efficient. 


It eliminates the elaborations and complications because of the 
scientific arrangement of accounts and of the mechanical aids em- 
ployed. It is speedy and accurate because the account keeping is 
done by machine; it is budgetary because the budget is maintained 
so that information may be obtained at the close of each day; it is 
simple because it is a system of control accounts, scientifically ar- 
ranged with the necessary detailed accounts, so that the conditions 
of all funds are known at all times. 


Upon request, any further information will be gladly furnished 
by addressing— 


Walter Charnley & Co. 


(Certified Public Accountants) 


Algernon Gillis, C. P. A. 110 Latte Arcade, 
Manager Municipal Department Charlotte, North Carolina 
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The International 
CirT MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1914 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS: 


President - - - - «+ « «FrRep H. Locke - 
Vice Presidents - - - A.M. Wuson - - 
T. A. Scorr - 
E. E. McApDAMs 
Executive Secretary - - - -JoHN G. Stutz - 


Assistant Secretary - - - 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


-JoHN F,. WimL.LMotT 


Cuas. E. ASHBURNER 
Ossian E. Carr - 


CLARENCE A. BINGHAM 


C. M. Osporn - - 
Ear. C. En.iotr - 
Harrison G. Otis” - 


* . ° . © City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
- City Manager, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
City Manager, Waco, Texas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 


City Manager, Stockton, California 
City Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas 
City Manager, W. Palm Beach, Florida 
City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 
City Manager, Clarksburg, W. Va. 








ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS AND OFFICE OF THE ExXxecuTIVE SecRETARY, FRASER HALL, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, S. A. 
Purpose Such associate member, however, is not eligible to 


The International City Managers’ Association is an 
unincorporated organization of city managers, formed 
to promote the efficiency of city managers, and aid 
in the improvement of municipal administration in 
general. 


Publications 

The Association has published a yearbook each year 
since its organization in 1914. These books contain 
the proceedings of the annual conventions of the As- 
sociation, and much historical and other data relative 
to the progress of the city manager plan of government. 
Copies of the Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and Tenth Year- 
books may be had for fifty cents the copy. The eleventh 
and twelfth $1.00 the PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT (J/nternational) is published monthly. 
Subscription $4.00 the year including the International 
Municipal Digest each month and the annual (March) 
number ; $2.50 to schools, libraries, and officials of city 
manager cities. 


yearbooks are copy. 


Membership 
Members of the Association are active, associate, and 
honorary. 
Active. Any person twenty-one years of age or over, 


who is the administrative head of a municipality ap- 
pointed by its legislative body, and who has served in 
that capacity for a period of not less than twelve con- 
secutive months, may be admitted to active membership 
in the Association upon the recommendation of two ac- 
tive members and a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee, thirty days after publication of notice of 
his application for membership in the official magazine. 
Associate. Any person twenty-one years of age or 
over, who is the administrative head of a municipality 
appointed by its legislative body, is eligible to asso- 
ciate membership and may be enrolled as an associate 
member of the Association upon approval by the Execu- 
tive Secretary and the payment of the proper dues. 


hold office, vote, nor wear the society emblem, but has 
the privilege of joining in discussion and introducing 
and seconding motions at the annual conventions. 

Honorary. Honorary members are chosen because 
of distinguished service to the city manager movement. 

Subscriptions. In addition to the three classes of 
members in the Association, any person, firm or cor- 
poration interested in municipal progress may become 
a subscriber to the publications and services of the 
Association upon approval of the Executive Secretary, 
and the payment of the proper dues. Such subscribers, 
however, are not eligible to hold office, to vote, nor to 
wear the society emblem, and may be granted the 
privileges of the convention floor only upon the per- 
mission of the presiding officer. 

Eligibility to any grade of membership is determined 
by the Executive Committee. 


Services of the Association 


Each member or subscriber is entitled to a set of all 
the available yearbooks and a to Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT (/nternational) and may call upon 
the office of the Executive Secretary for general mu- 
nicipal information, books, pamphlets and reports from 
the association library, and data on openings for city 
managers. (While the Association is not a placement 
agency, it is always glad to place qualified men in 
touch with municipalities desiring the services of men 
qualified as city managers.) 


subscription 


Dues and Subscriptions 


Active Members, $15.00 per year. Associate Mem- 
bers, $10.00 per year. Subscriptions, $10.00 per year. 
Honorary members are exempt from dues. 

Dues and subscriptions are payable annually in ad- 
vance on November Ist of each year. Any person 
elected or subscribing after six months of the fiseal 
year have expired shall pay only half of the annual dues 
or subscription for the fiscal year. 





Annual Convention 


holds an 


The Association 


convention the 


7.8 & 


annual 


fourteenth 


of which will be held at Dubuque Iowa, 


September, 1927 
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Public Mi anagement 


Devoted to the Conduct of Local Government 


JOHN G. STUTZ, Editor 


John F. Willmott, Associate Editor Chester K. Shore, Managing Editor 
VOL. VIII Official Organ of the International City Manager's DECEMBER 
NO. 12 Association 1926 











»{ CONTENTS 


Collection and Incineration of Garbage 
John ¢ Hiteshew 


The Relation of Traffic to the Wear of Pavements 


R. N. Stimpson 


Preparation for a Career in the Public Service 
John N. Edy 


The Training of Burgomasters and Professional Town-Councilors 
Dr. Luppe 


The Control of Urban Development 
Joseph F. Base 


Wapakoneta Wins Playground Improvement Award 
News Notes 
Association Business 
Public Utilities for Public Service 
Delos F. Wilcox 
International Municipal Digest 
By the Way 
The Municipal Library 
Recent Inquiries 
What the City Manager Cities Are Doing 
Cities Studying the Plan 
New Appointments 
Elections 











Published Monthly 


The International 
City Managers’ Association 


$4.00 the year Single copy, 50c 
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USING 


Lambert 


WATER 
METERS 


BECAUSE 





the name LAMBERT means something 


The Lambert frost-proof disc meter is made in 5, % and 1-inch sizes. 
By the use of a patented, non-corrosive, yielding bolt device, the top and 
bottom casing, disc chamber and gear train are free to part when the 
meter is frozen, thereby preventing any damage to the casing or internal 
mechanism. 


For warm sections of the country, where there is no danger of frost, 
this meter, designated as “Southern Type,” can be supplied with plain brass 
hexagon cap bolts. 


For heavy duty under the highest pressure commonly employed, where 
accuracy on very small flows is not an important factor, the Lambert 
current type meter is recommended. In all sizes, Lambert current meter 
casings, including the main casings, are made of bronze composition. 


Lambert current duplex meters are designed for heavy duty under the 
highest pressures commonly employed where accuracy on all flows is an 
important feature. The Lambert duplex will register accurately from the 
lowest flow to the full volume for which the meter is designed. It is made 
in sizes from 2 to 10 inches inclusive. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent free on request 


THOMSON METER CORP. 


Sales Office: 50 East 42nd Street - - New York City, N. Y. 


























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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law enforcement!!222321 


IN Milwaukee, where winter is Winter, the entire motorcycle squad 
is as actively on the job every day in December, January and Feb- 
ruary as in midsummer. 


The officers are properly clothed for severe weather and their Harley- 
Davidson machines are equipped with 
windshields and legshields. Laws are en- 


forced as vigilantly in winter as in summer. 


The worldfamed dependability of Harley- 
Davidson makes them doubly preferable for 
cold weather work. Over 2400 departments 
—state, county and municipal—are add- 


‘ ° e ° Th T i i h ite 
ing to their Harley-Davidson equipment. jyitiey-Davidson of all. Many pi 


Send for special police literature. provements but no radical departures 

from time-tried design. Prices are 

Harwey-Davipson MorTor Company lower! See your Harley-Davidson 
DEPARTMENT CM MILWAUKEE, WIS er or writ2 us direct. 


Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 

















